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Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 


affiliate of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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5669 STATE FARM AGENTS MOVE AHEAD 
IN COMPANY-WIDE TRAINING PLAN 


Set new attendance record for “Basic”, “Intermediate” Career Schox Is 


More than 5663 State Farm agents are 
participating in various phases of the com- 
pany’s long-range training program— 
a new high in attendance. State Farm, 
recognizing that “school is never out” for 
the alert field underwriter, provides a 
training program made up of definite and 
clearly defined steps. 


“Multiple-Line” 
course lays groundwork 


Phase one begins with “State Farm Agent’s 
Service’ —an individual 6-month course 
covering life, fire and casualty and auto- 


He . =a 


Paul U. Todd, A. E. Telikamp. 





Typical “‘Intermediate”’ career school at Allerton Park, Monticello, Illinois, is one of 35 
State Farm career training courses conducted in the state this year. Agents in attendance are: Front: 
William Kinsall, E. N. Nelson, E. G. Wilson, John Schuerr, William Owens, Gene Henderson. Second row: 
Al Norvilas, Ralph Dodson, Gene Rush, John Kessler, Tom Martin. Back: Don Davidson, Norris Wells, 


mobile insurance principles. It includes 
field projects, study work and actual sales 
experience to acquaint new agents with 
the multiple line insurance products they 
will handle—and to lay a solid foundation 
for more advanced schooling. 


Career Schools 
carry agents forward 


Agents progress through three levels of 
training designed to broaden their knowl- 
edge and develop their skills. A 9-week 
“basic” course consists of classroom work, 
Clinics, workshops, demonstrations and 
field work. A 22-week “intermediate” 











course centered on life insurance prog: im- 
ming consists of more classroom and eld 
training at a higher level. The 14-\ eek 
“advanced” course develops a backgr: und 
of information for business insurance es- 
tate analysis and other technical aspects 
of the field underwriter’s profession. 


Financial aid 
“scholarships” available 


Substantial financial support is available 
for agents who undertake LUTC or CLU 
studies. At present 408 men are enrolled— 
45 in CLU courses and 363 in LUTC cou'ses. 

Agents who show special aptitude and 
promise may receive, completely at com- 
pany expense, a full yeat’s course in Life 
Insurance Marketing at Purdue or South- 
ern Methodist University. 





71 Office Personnel 
Pass L.0.M.A.1. Exams 


A new high in participation in Life 0 ‘ice 
Management Association Institute cou ses 
was achieved by State Farm Life Insur. nce 
Company office employees. Examinai ons 
were recently completed by staff mem ers 
in every State Farm Life Head Office. 

Subjects covered included the ce ‘ifi- 
cate course, the associate course and pe- 
cialized advanced courses leadin to 
Fellow designation. 
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This is one of a series of repor 
published at regular intervals. For furth: 
information on any subject mentioned here 
in, write: Director of Public Relations. 
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Twenty Frankbinites 
quavibied for the 
Willion Dollar 
Round Table 

in 1954! 





Of 118 Companies in the most recent 
official listing, only 16 had a greater 
number of MDRT qualifiers than the 
Franklin Life. (There are nearly 800 Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies in 


America.) 


An agent cannot jong travel at a faster gait than the company he represents. 
The Friendly 
IFTRAN TRILITN LITRE coxrany 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over a Billion Six Hundred Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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life sales 


You Can Save In millions (000,000 omitted) I 
80 Yo On Taxes TOTAL, INSURANCE ag 


rom 
. Month 52 1953 1954 1953-1954 Furni 
By Locating Your on “x a 


M H 1 2,240 2,662 
Regional Office Here! — a 
i 2,646 3,246 Colon 
2,909 3,121 
2,674 3,223 Colur 
a3 2,919 / Conn 
Conti 


$17,624 = $20,914 Fran 


-” 2,387 2,851 Gull 
» Y 2,589 2,757 Jeffer 
2738 2'870 . 
( 4 2'594 3,038 a 
a 3,460 3,735 ~ : 
Li e 
BE ACH $33,943*  $39,488* Lines 
/ TOTAL ORDINARY SALES Mont 


Nati 
t L 0 g | D A +400 ere 1,820 ci 









































1,728 2,183 Trav 
1,747 2,062 U. S. 
1,696 2,023 ' 
1,693 2,112 _— 
1,683 1,970 * Adj 
+ Adj 
Total 7 months. . $11,507 $13,728 $14,287 
1,574 1,847 
September 1,604 1,788 
October 1,828 1,924 ed 
November 1,682 1,966 
December 1,963 2,215 
- AL! 
$21,788*  $25,307* Hi 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES CAI 
$409 j U 
486 
568 y Col 
532 in 
A regional office established in the Daytona Beach M 575 
area Can save your company 80% on taxes formerly 4 CEC 
paid on insurance premiums. 3c 
In addition to favorable taxes, the following $3,517 : IND 
advantages will assure efficient successful Al 
operation: CI 
© Proximity to the fast-growing southeastern 
states. P. 
© Florida climate means a higher employee 
efficiency. KE} 
© World famous recreational facilities. O} 
® Central location results in quick efficient mail TOTAL GROUP SALES P 
service. $201 St 
© Buildings located on outstanding properties 264 MA 
will be constructed by community industrial pasate 266 7 C 
corporation. ' 
A survey of the Daytona Beach area will MA 
prove that this location is advantageous for 43% St 
your regional office. Should you desire, we : MA 
will be glad to prepare a confidential brochure Fi 
based on your requirements. d 441 0 
Write WALTER R. BROWN, Manager, 374 MIC 
Industrial Department, 513 At 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 1,035 
Daytona Beach 2, Fla. $6,168* $7,675* Pi 
ar os * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than those stated as MIS 
ae. e See oe yearly a due to a i of credit life insurance M 
7 EE ae and year-end adjustments from the monthly figures. P; 
se ammemmmamemamnees oza Furnished by Life Insurance Agency Management Association = 
and Institute of Life Insurance. NEI 
Su 
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life insuranee stocks 
Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
1954 Range August 

High Low 1138, 1954 

Aetna Ldfe Imeurance Co. ...cccccccseccces 155 94 154 

Colonial Life Insurance Co. $0 59 90 

Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .. 92 70 90 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. .. 382 219 

Continental Assurance Co. 123 178 

Franklin Life Insurance Co. $ 40 

Gulf Life Insurance Co. 2 21 

Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co.* .... 57% 

Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 25 645, 

Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... é 20% 

Life Insurance Co. of Virginia 9g 66% 

Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 32% 193 

Monumental Life Insurance Co. ¢ 52 

National Life and Accident Insurance Co.+ 48% 

Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. : 33 

Travelers Imsurance CoO. .......cccccccccce 1,500 S44 

U. S. Life Insurance Co. 60 

West Coast Life Insurance Co. 5 28 

* Adjusted for 3314% stock dividend. 

+ Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 


company developments 


ALABAMA Admitted 

Home Security Life Insurance Co. ........ Little Rock, Ark. 
CALIFORNIA Admitted 

United Services Life Ins. Co. ............ Washington, D. C. 
COLORADO Admitted 

international Life Trs. Go... .os.csecc0cccciccs-oe Austin, Texas 
CEORGIA Admitted 

3eneficial Standard Life Ins. Co. ........ Los Angeles, Calif. 


INDIANA Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assur. Co. of Fla. ...... Miami, Fla. 
Chicago Metropolitan Mutual Assur. Co. ........ Chicago, III. 
Colorado: Credit Erte, BiG. «.s...<.6's05:000.0:0.0:0 00016 Boulder, Colo. 
National Farmers Union Life Ins. Co. ........ Denver, Colo. 
Pyranme. Gite Ems: Ce: ow. ccietseecccese Kansas City, Kan. 
KENTUCKY Admitted 


Old Equity Life Insurance Company Gary, Ind. 
Prudence Life Insurance Company Chicago, Ill. 
Standard Life & Accident Ins. Co. ....Oklahoma City, Okla. 


MAINE Admitted 

Cuna Mutual Insurance Society ............ Madison, Wisc. 
MARYLAND Admitted 

Stuyvesant Life Insurance Co. .............. Allentown, Pa. 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Parm, Panitly. Late ind, Ge. io csiiinssss0s0nee Albany, N. Y. 
Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal. .......... Los Angeles, Cal. 


MICHIGAN Licensed 
American Annuity Life Insurance Co. ....... Lansing, Mich. 


Admitted 
Prudence Life Insurance Co. ............eee0- Chicago, Ill. 


MISSOURI Incorporated 


Missouri National Life Insurance Co. ..... Kansas City, Mo. 
Protective Life Insurance Co. .......... Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEBRASKA Examined 
Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle Omaha, Neb. 


(Continued on page 8) 
For September, 1954 


Confidence 


FRANK C. STIVERS, Los Angeles, Calif., led all 
first-year agents of Pacific Mutual in. 1952 pro- 
duction. “What helped me. most, says Frank, 
“was confidence; the confidence I gained when 
Pacific Mutual Pre-Induction Tests showed me 
I really had the qualifications to succeed in life 


insurance—even after 12 years in banking.’ 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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LIFE » ACCIDENT & HEALTH » RETIREMENT PLANS » GROUP 











~ PLAN 
haa the FOR 

I PENSION 
PROSPECTS 





Large, small and medium-size companies will find the 
just right pension plan in the complete Massachusetts 
Mutual line. 


Massachusetts Mutual writes every type of pension 
contract, with maximum guarantees, full flexibility, and 
a wide choice of options: 


INDIVIDUAL POLICIES 


Pension and Profit Sharing Plans 

Retirement Income and Retirement Annuity Contracts 

Combination Plans with Convertible Life contracts and 
conversion fund — 3% conversion charge 

Deposit or Trustee Administration 


GROUP CONTRACTS 


Group Annuities 
Regular 
Deposit Administration 
Profit Sharing 


Group Permanent 
Retirement Income 
Convertible Life Plans — 2]l forms 
Conversion Fund Riders 
Annuity Purchase Riders 


This complete line of quality coverages plus a favorable commission schedule makes 
Massachusetts Mutual a preferred company for brokers who are developing an exe 
panding pension clientele, 


fused, Mutual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED seas SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


From full-time representatives of other life companies we 
invite only surplus and special business. 
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The Country’s Most Friendly Company 
Offers... 
A GRAND OPPORTUNITY AT 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Michigan is becoming an increasingly important state for 
North American Life. Grand Rapids is an excellent city and 
we wish that we had an agent or an assistant manager there 
who could be promoted to agency manager to build an agency 
for us. 


Unfortunately, we do not have an agent or assistant agency 
manager in our organization who can be promoted to agency 
manager at Grand Rapids; therefore, we are looking for a 
successful man who wants to head his own agency there. 


This is a life time opportunity. Married, age 30-45, resident 
of Grand Rapids or vicinity for three or more years. 

All replies confidential. 

For personal interview write 


R. D. Rogers, C.L.U. 
Director of Agencies 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CHICAGO 


North American Building 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








A Weekend... a Week... a Month 


It's delightful in the Summer 
at the Lake-Breeze Cooled 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL—Chicago 


Offering a fabulous, new 
SUMMER-TIME ATTRACTION 
. . A glamorous, Olympic-styled outdoor SWIMMING 
POOL... complete with Cabanas. Also Tennis Courts . 
putting greens ..+ garden walks ... shuffleboard ... dancing 
under the stars on the romantic Beachwalk and the beautiful 
Marine Dining Room. 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS VACATION OR HOLIDAY WEEKEND 
in Chicago, with its wonderful outdoor attractions, including 
National League Baseball games at nearby Cubs Park and 
Grant Park Concerts featuring famous artists. 


EDGEWATER BEACh HOTEL 


5300 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40 
TELETYPE—CG-2378 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


aad home of the 


Marine Dining Room 


"THE MOST BEAUTIFUL HOTEL DINING 
AND SHOW ROOM IN AMERICA" 

















company developments 


(Continued from page 5) 


NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 
Delta Insurance Company 
Admitted 
American Bankers Insurance Co. .............. Waco, 
Resolute Credit Life Ins. Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Fidelity Life Association 


SOUTH CAROLINA Examined 
Atlantic Coast Life Ins. Co. ...........3.- Charleston, S. C 


TENNESSEE Examined 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co. .......... Nashville, Tenn 


TEXAS Licensed 
American Servicemen’s Life Insurance Co. ....Dallas, Texa: 
Atlas Life & Accident Insurance Co. .......... Dallas, Texa- 
Central States Life Insurance Co. .......... Houston, Texa 
Christian Fidelity Life Ins. Co. ........ Waxahachie, Texa- 
Farm Labor iste tas. Co: ...... ccc. San Antonio, Texa 
First Security Life Ins. Co. of Texas Hawkins, Texa 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Texas 
sioleitetete ws Providence, R. I. 


Fulton, [11 


Guardian General Life Ins. Co. ...... Corpus Christi, Texa 
National Underwriters Life Ins. Co. ....Fort Worth, Texa 
Old Legal Security Life Ins. Co. of Texas .. Hawkins, Texas 
Texas Standard Life Ine. Co. ..3....55- Brownwood, Texa 
Union National Life Insurance Co. ........ Houston, Texa, 
Valley Life Insurance Company Hawkins, Texa 
Reinsured 
Davy Crockett Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Crockett, Texa 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
American Bankers Life Assurance Co. of Fla. .... Miami, Fla. 
Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Nebraska ............ Lincoln, Neb 
State Capital Life Insurance Co. ............. Raleigh, N. C. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Continental Western Life Insurance Co. ........ Reno, Nev 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
United States Life Ins. Co. in the City i ¥. 
New York, N. 
Lencoin Income Life Ins. Co. 2.00.56 scccses Louisville, Ky. 
Examined 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co. ................ Chicago, Ill. 
HAWAII Admitted 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 
PUERTO RICO Admitted - 
United Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 
The T. Eaton Life Assurance Co. .......... Toronto, Canada 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


conventions ahead 


SEPT. 

International Claim Sorgen, annual, 
The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. 
Bureau of Accident and Health Underwriters, annual, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
National Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Boston. 
Life Advertisers Association, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
sagan Fraternal Congress, annual, Haddon Hall, Atlanti: 

ity. 
Michigan Life Agency Management Conference, Michiga: 
State College, Lansing, Mich. 


OcT. 


American Life Convention, annual, Edgewater Beach Hote 
Chicago. 

Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, annua’, 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 

Society of Actuaries, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Association, Atlantic 
alumni conference, Rye, N. Y. 

Mid-West Management Conference, French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 

Northern California Agency Building Conference, Berkeley. 


13-15 Wentworth-By 
13-15 


20-24 
27-29 


27-30 
29-30 
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THERE WILL BE 6,000 AMBITIOUS LIFE UNDERWRITERS ENROLLING FOR C.L.U. CLASSES THIS FALL. 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THEM? 


Over 3,750 of your fellow underwriters now proudly hold the coveted C.L.U. designation. 
Most are working full time as life underwriters, making a career of selling and servicing life 
insurance. They have gained the confidence and poise of recognized professional men. 











In 1952, a Silver 
Anniversary Survey 
was made by the 
Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters. Let's 
look at some suc- 
cess facts. 


The five parts of the 
C.L.U. studies will help 
you obtain a broader 
knowledge and 
deeper understanding 
of life underwriting. 
Check any one or 
more of the courses 
which you think might 
be helpful to you. 





yrvAt COng, 


94% have made life insurance their lifetime career. 


3 out of 4 have remained with the same company since getting their desig- 
nation. 


The median production of the C.L.U. ordinary underwiiter in 1951 was 
$400,000 of ordinary insurance. 11% sold more than $1,000,000. 


While preparing for C.L.U. exams, most C.L.U.'s increased their incomes. 
They attributed these increases to their studies. 


From the sales of life insurance alone, the median income of the C.L.U. was 


$9,500 in 1951. 


Asagroup: 4% earned more than $34,000 


8% a6 es a6 26,000 
18% “ “ “ 18,000 
46% * * * 10,000 


New York Life Insurance Company fully supports the American College of Life Underwriters 
and encourages its field representatives and employees to study the C.L.U. courses. In fact, 


almost 300 NYLIC agents, emplayees and officers are C.L.U.’s and 450 more took examinations 
this year. 


Soo oO U 


Life Insurance Fundamentals. 

Economics, Government and Social Problems. 

Business Law, Wills, Trusts and Estates, Taxation and Business Insurance. 
Finance, including Investments, Corporation Finance, Banking and Credit. 


Comprehensive Life Underwriting — a summary of life underwriting prac- 
tice fitted into the practical pattern everyday life insurance problems, both 
personal and business. (This is the last examination to be taken.) 


If you want information on enrollment for this year, contact the President of the nearest 
C.L.U. chapter or some C.L.U. in your community; call your local Life Underwriters’ 
Association, or write to the American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York 





SOMETHING EXTRA 
FOR THAT “SPECIAL” 





ARE YOU LOOKING for the “$10,000 special” 
that offers your clientele the most for the 
least? Then take another gander, please, at 
Occidental’s Preferred Whole Life Par. 


Low net cost—not dependent on a surrender 
dividend—and availability substandard to 
Table P are not the sole competitive features 
of this new plan. 


Important to the kind of folk who buy Pre- 
ferred Whole Life Par is the fact that Occi- 
dental will issue it with up to $350 monthly 
Income Disability —the old-fashioned kind 
that begins after only 4-months waiting, pays 
$10 per $1,000 per month to age 60 and then 
$5 until death when we pay the face or its 
equivalent income. 


This is the extra that makes our “special” 
something extra-special! 


“4 Star in the West...” > 


-cidental 


e 
y) 
Lifé ( ALiFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles oMPANY 


pance*é 


WwW. B. STANNARD, Vice President am 


‘“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS... THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!"’ 


Best’s Life News 





ie EDITORS’ 
CORNER 


xxx The choice of a location for the headquarters of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters has 
proven a more difficult and perplexing one than could 
have been anticipated. Local pride has colored the 
thinking of some of the member associations and has 
added confusion to an already complex decision. Pres- 
ently the strongest contenders for the site are Wash- 
ington, Chicago and New York with valid arguments 
being presented for each. As the king in the hit play 
“The King and I” was wont to say, “It’s a Puzzlement.” 
See the editorial on page 15. 


**k* Mankind has always sought some form of security 
to a greater or a lesser degree. It has also been deeply 
influenced by the incentive of opportunity to improve 
the individual lot, even if some risks must be taken. 
Each motive has its place in our civilization and the 
value of each should be recognized. Life insurance men, 
because of their calling, have particular sympathy with 
the objective of protecting our citizens from want. 
However they recognize the dangers inherent in govern- 
ment-provided compulsory social security. On page 21 
is a thought-provoking analysis of The Government's 
Role in providing economic security. 


*k*k Many factors enter into the investment policy of 
a life insurance company and affect the type and amount 
of commitments it makes. Fundamental, of course, is 
the liabilities which the company may be called upon to 
meet and the liquidity of assets which is necessary to 
meet them. Also of importance are the regulation of 
investment policies by the various states and the con- 
tinuity of the flow of funds into the company for in- 
vestment. On page 25 are described some of the various 
elements of The Investment Portfolio of a life insurance 
company with an analysis of their importance. 


*** A giant airliner travels coast to coast in an in- 
credibly short time, its passengers relaxed in comfort 
and, in many cases, perhaps bored by the very unevent- 
fulness of the trip. Little thought is given to the hours 
of planning and testing which were necessary before 
the plane could be built, but the traveler may occasionally 
glance at the roaring motors on each wing and become 
aware of their responsibility for the safe completion of 
his trip. On page 29 an experienced producer points out 
the analogy of the airplane with the Four Motors of 
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Success which bear a life insurance salesman to his 
desired goal. 


xxx The ever-increasing volume of paper work and 
routine stenographic chores faced by home offices and 
agencies alike has made it necessary to find new and 
better ways of doing things. One of the office procedures 
which is rapidly gaining favor in the industry is the 
use of photocopying equipment. This method makes it 
possible to obtain enough copies of important material 
quickly and economically and without the risk of copy- 
ing errors. A run-down on the ways such equipment is 
being used to provide Better Client Service at lower 
cost is presented on page 35. 


**k* When one’s work is being reviewed, he instinc- 
tively tends to be on the defensive. This is particularly 
true when the examiner is associated with a govern- 
mental agency such as a state insurance department. 
There is no logical reason for this feeling as the examiner 
is, after all, just a man trying to do his job as best he 
can. Some concrete suggestions as to how management 
can help to make the Examination of Companies more 
harmonious, better and more efficient are given in the 
article on page 45. 


**kk No one can tell exactly what will be the develop- 
ment of this country during the coming years. It de- 
pends on many decisions, not all economic, and a variety 
of possible reactions to those decisions. The only thing 
of which one can be certain is that there will be change. 
On page 63 a research man describes what impact the 
probable changes will have on The Market for Insurance. 


**k Co-insurance has for years been an accepted part 
of the fire insurance contract and has been understood 
and expected by the public. As applied to hospital and 
surgical plans it has taken the form both of a deductible 
and of a sharing of expense by the policyholder. Its 
favorable effect has been real and measurable. How- 
ever the questions of what type of co-insurance and how 
much co-insurance is most equitable for company and 
policyholder alike have not yet been answered satis- 
factorily. On page 67 is a discussion of the element of 
Co-insurance in Social Insurance programs. 


**k Only cardiovascular diseases and cancer take more 
lives than accidents. Moreover accidental deaths all 
too frequently occur in the childhood age groups or in 
the prime of life. Thus they cut off more years from 
the working life of the American people today than 
any other single cause of death. These facts are recog- 
nized in all their seriousness by many of the more pro- 
gressive physicians who are evidencing a growing inter- 
est in the prevention of accidents. The Physician and 
Accident Prevention on page 74 outlines a suggested 
ten-point program leading to such an end. 
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STARTING THE WEEK OF OCTOBER 5th, each message will appear in 
about 500 daily newspapers and in six major farm publications, 
reaching an audience of more than 50 million people. 





there is OPPORTUNITY 


. . » Showing how families are using 


life insurance to grasp the opportunities 
created by the great changes 


taking place in America 


In 1954-55, the advertising campaign 
of the Institute of Life Insurance will 
not only deal with the news of change 
but the consequences of change. 


This new series will point out that in 
change there is opportunity. And it will 
show how millions of people are using 
life insurance to help them take advan- 
tage of these opportunities. 


These messages, complimenting policy- 
holders on their foresight, good manage- 
ment and thrift, will also reflect credit 
on the life insurance business. 


In addition, each message will create 
a better understanding of life insurance 
and help build a friendly attitude 
towards the business, thus aiding the 
agent in his work. 


| THE THEME « “In change there is opportunity.” 


This “theme idea”’ will appear at the top of each advertisement. 


THE AR T TREATMEN ZT: Note the symbolic use of 


pipe, pruning shears and garden fence to illustrate retirement. Note also the use 
cf hands—one of the most expressive and personal forms of all art treatments. 


THE HEADLINE « Dealing with the news and 


consequences of a dramatic change in America. 


THE TEX 1: Pointing out how the change is bringing 


new opportunities. 


THE ROLE OF LIFE INSURANCE: showing 


how policyholders are using life insurance to take advantage of opportunities. 


Institute of Life Insurance 


Central Source of Information about Life Insurance 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 








SMOOTH SAILING 
FOR THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE 


A noteworthy combination of insurance and retirement benefits protect him 
under one of the finest over-all security programs in the business 


Insurance for the insurance man—FEquitable really be- 
lieves in it! 

Equitable offers its own people one of the best insur- 
ance and retirement programs. 

The coverage available to Equitable representatives 
includes: 

@ group life insurance up to $20,000 


@ accidental death insurance 
up to $10,000 additional 


@ hospital expense insurance* 

@ surgical expense insurance* 

@ basic medical expense insurance* 

@ major medical expense insurance* 

@ and retirement benefits that start at 65 
* for agent, wife and minor children 


More than six hundred Equitable men and women toda’ 
receive retirement income. Many of them keep on selling 
and still draw benefits. Renewal commissions continu 
in every case. 

A selling career with Equitable offers more than 4 
good living. The man from Equitable builds a lifetime 
of security—and his future gets brighter each year. 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U.S. 


HOME OFFICE: 393 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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HENEVER two people disagree there are 

several possible endings to the discussion. 

One person can, perhaps, convince the other. 
After a period of time both can “agree to disagree’”’ and 
forget the whole thing. Or, again, the disagreement can 
go on and on. 


"It's a Puzzlement" 


The king in The King and I, when things got too 
much for him, was accustomed to say, “It’s a Puzzle- 
ment.” The decision as to where to locate the head- 
quarters of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers has reached a stage where, if the poor old king 
of Siam had to say what to do he would brand it a 
“Puzzlement” of the first water. 

In the first place, there are not just two parties to 
the matter. Several, not merely two, of the strong local 
associations want the headquarters located in their area. 
Human nature being what it is, local pride inevitably 
has some effect on the viewpoints adopted. At this 
writing, to mention the strongest contenders, neither 
Chicago, New York City, nor Washington has con- 
vinced the other two associations that the welfare of 
N.A.L.U. is best served by locating headquarters in 
Chicago, New York, or Washington, respectively. 


Can't Let It Drop 


The contenders are not likely to let the matter drop. 
A good deal of money has been raised for a new national 
headquarters. Even if less money had been paid in and 
subscribed, the reasons for finding quarters in a lower 
rent area than midtown Manhattan are as valid as ever. 
So people are not going to “agree to disagree.” 

The committee concerned with relocation has had 
an unenviable job. Each time it has decided on a site— 
that is, on the city area where headquarters is to be 
located—it has been unable to convince the other local 
associations which extended invitations that they should 
accept their defeat in good grace. Losing associations 
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have been gentlemanly about the whole thing, but they 
evidently intend to do their best to see that N.A.L.U. 
does not make a mistake that it will regret for years to 
come. 

A number of cities can make a good case for location 
of N.A.L.U. headquarters. Since it is likely that the 
office will be in one of the larger cities, and since it will 
probably be located east of the center of population 
(which is somewhere in Iowa, or is it Kansas?) 
Chicago, New York, and Washington seem the primary 
contenders. 

The advantages of each location have been well set 
forth in a brochure circulated by the National Associa- 
tion, but let us look at some of the more important of 
these. 


Chicago 


Chicago is one third of the way from the east coast 
to the west. Headquarters in the Chicago area would 
mean that people in that area who would have to visit 
headquarters would have a minimum distance to travel. 
The American Life Convention has its headquarters in 
Chicago. A number of annual meetings of insurance 


organizations are held there. Communications to 
Chicago are excelient (this, of course, is also true of a 
number of other cities). A site on financially advanta- 
geous terms has been offered the association in Chicago. 
The difficulty is that it is several hundred miles distant 
from the largest concentrations of members of the 
National Association, largest companies, and other 
associations. Not much pro or con can be said about 
mail service. Chicago should have overnight mail 
service to the East and quick airmail service to the 
west coast. Whether this is actually the case depends 
nearly as much upon efficiency in delivery at destina- 
tion as upon speedy transportation. Obviously, more 
people would have to travel to Chicago from New York 
and Washington than vice versa, and this is a disad- 
vantage over having headquarters in one of those cities. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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IT'S A PUZZLEMENT—Continued 


With headquarters in Washington, N.A.L.U. would 
be joining many other organizations of parallel or similar 
type in other fields, and would be able to view national 
legislation more closely, and perhaps have a better 
hand in framing legislation than if headquarters were 
located in Chicago or New York. Washington is con- 
venient to people from Philadelphia and (at least by air) 
to those from New York, Hartford, and Boston). 
Flight time from Chicago is reasonable. The primary 
advantage, however, is that at some time in the future 
it is conceivable that Federal legislation regarding life 
insurance might merit more careful consideration than 
state legislation. 

If headquarters are kept in the New York area, more 
present personnel can be retained, relations with other 
associations continued, and, probably, a tenant relation- 
ship kept with the Life Underwriter Training Council, 
which wishes to remain in the area. New York is 
roughly midway between Washington and Boston, in 
the heart of the heavy concentration of membership 
and large life companies. It is, with Albany, the center 
of interest in state developments under the present 
system of state control. Drawbacks are the necessity 
of finding quarters at reasonable price, and the distance 
from the west coast. A headquarters location in New 
York, however, would result in travel for fewer people 
and at less aggregate expense than any other location. 

Summing up, any of the suggested locations seems to 
have much to recommend it. And any chosen will 
subject some people to inconvenience. That must be 
expected in a country this size. Perhaps the problem 
will be solved in Boston this month. As for us, we have 
tried to be objective in presenting the case. As the king 
said, “It’s a puzzlement.” 


new directors 


Acacia (D. C.): Dr. J. Raymond B. Hutchinson, 
vice-president and medical director. 


Berkshire Life (Mass.): Hamilton M. Redman, vice- 
president and treasurer. 


Farmers New World (Wash.): John F. Sullivan, of 


Frank Burns, Inc., reinsurance brokers, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Great National (Texas): Barney Shields, past pres- 
ident of the Dallas Association of Life Underwriters 
and currently on the Texas Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ legislative committee and Robert E. 
Maxey, head of Maxey Construction Company and 
board chairman of Western Fire & Indemnity Com- 
pany, both of Lubbock, Texas. 


Home Life (N. Y.): J. Wilson Newman, president 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


National Life (Vt.): Joseph G. Davidson, organic 
chemist. 
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This We Believe 


@ Qualified underwriters are entitled to a 
modern compensation plan that places 
emphasis on training and underwriting 
skill. We have such a plan. 

@ Underwriters of quality business should be 
adequately compensated. Our contract 
provides for payment of a bonus to our 
representatives who earn the National 
Quality Award. 


@ Our policyowners are entitled to continu- 
ous service, and our representatives are 
entitled to adequate compensation for per- 
forming this service. Our contract pro- 
vides an important and liberal lifetime fee 
for such service. For more information, 


Write: G. FRANK CLEMENT 


Vice President In Charge of Agencies 
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He figured out our futures... 


Euizur Wricut had a mind like an adding machine, 
the stubbornness of a mule, and a huge capacity for 
worrying about the security of every American family. 


For over half his life Elizur Wright was a teacher, 
amissionary, and an editor. And then, in 1850, he discovered 
the thing he had to do. He saw what a great blessing 

life insurance could be. But he knew it could be a blessing 
only if it were set up on a sound, sure, mathematical basis 
...80 that there would always be an adequate legal reserve 
of funds to pay off each policy. 


So Elizur sat down and figured, and figured, and figured 
to work out the mathematical formula. And Elizur went to 
the State-house in Massachusetts and argued, and argued, 
and argued with every legislator he could buttonhole in a 
hallway. And because Elizur had a mind like an adding 
machine he finally found the formula. And because Elizur 
was as stubborn as a mule the legislature finally threw up its 
hands and by 1861 had passed laws for non-forfeiture rights 
and the legal reserve. “My work is done,” said Elizur, 
“and life insurance is safe for the women and children 

of the United States of America.” 


But the legislature had other ideas. Any man who was that 
interested in sound life insurance would be a good man to 
watch over it, they reasoned. So they made Elizur Wright 


the first Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


It has been said that during his eight years as Commissioner 
he did so much work that it would have taken the average 
man 80 years! He kept a great ledger in which he recorded a 
complete record of every policy issued by every company 
doing business in Massachusetts. In one year alone he 
finished over a quarter of a million separate mathematical 
problems. He even invented a calculating machine 

(and a good one! ) to help speed his work. 

Today your life insurance agent can tell you just what a 
policy is worth at any time, name its cash surrender 

value to the penny, and point out your exact rights 

under your contract. 


Old Elizur worked it out for you years ago in long columns 
of figures called tables of valuation ...and the principles 
which he fought for are still a guide for company solvency. 


Thanks to life insurance agents there is in force over 

304 billion dollars worth of legal reserve life insurance 
contributing security and peace of mind to today’s 
American families . . . all resting upon the solid foundation 
laid by old Elizur Wright 100 years ago. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


WHEN 994 U. S. CORPORATIONS 
last year contributed $1,367,979 to 
the support of the country’s medical 
schools, they provided an impressive 
example of the good “corporate citi- 
zenship” that animates American 
business today. These pacesetters in 
industry, representing an _ entire 
cross-section of American business 
life, were saying to their colleagues 
and to the nation that the trustees 
of our national prosperity recognize 
industry’s stake in the maintenance 
of free, solvent and progressive 
medical schools. 

The obligation within the life in- 
surance field should also be apparent. 
The health of our employees, our 
families and our communities is di- 
rectly related to the standards of 
training, the amount of research and 
the number and character of the doc- 
tors and other medical personnel 
trained in the nation’s eighty medical 
schools. Any threat to them is a 
threat to the national well-being. 
Recognition of this fact on the part 
of America’s businessmen is vitally 
important. 

During the next few months the 
National Fund for Medical Educa- 
tion is conducting its campaign to 
secure the support of American busi- 
ness for the operating budgets of the 
country’s medical schools. 

There are only 80 but their total 
budgets are $110,000,000, and for 
the past few years they’ve been run- 
ning in the red some $10 million 
annually. Several private institu- 
tions could not carry on and have 
become state-supported; others are 
presently faced with the same pros- 
pect and still others are considering 
closing altogether. This, at a time 
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when the services of the medical 
schools are in greater demand by in- 
dustry, the government and our 
rapidly increasing population. 

Frankly it seems to me that $10 
million a year, which is the objective 
of the NFME, is a most reasonable 
amount for American industry to 
provide for so valuable and indis- 
pensable a resource as our medical 
schools. Indeed when we realize that 
$420 million is raised annually for 
such causes as the Red Cross, Com- 
munity Chests, Heart, Cancer, Polio 
and other national health agencies, 
and that the very foundation of these 
activities is the medical schools of 
our country, it is a small amount in- 
deed. 

If we are to have good doctors 
for our public health services and 
armed forces, our 80 medical schools 
must be supported. It just seems to 
me that good medicine is necessary 
to all of us—both as individuals 
and as corporation heads—and that 
support of the National Fund is not 
so much a matter of charity as it is 
enlightened self interest. Further, 
the Fund, supported and managed 
as it is by private enterprise, is an 
effective answer to the increasing 
clamor for federal subsidies for med- 
ical education. What the government 
subsidizes it controls. 

The Fund makes its annual grants 
to the medical schools in July. The 
forecast for 1954 is a substantial in- 
crease over the $2,000,000 allocated 
last year. 

As chairman of our industry com- 
mittee for this very worthwhile and 
necessary project, I urge every ex- 
ecutive in our business to review 
promptly the matter of a company 
contribution to the NFME. Our in- 
dustry has always been responsive 


to any cause that furthers the com- 
mon good, and I am sure it will 
respond generously to this one. Con- 
tributions to the Fund are deductible 
for tax purposes. Checks should be 
made payable to the National Fund 
for Medical Education and may be 
sent to me or directly to the Fund’s 
headquarters at 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, New York. 


Peter M. Fraser, President, The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
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JAMES K. POLK 1795 

It WAS JAMES K. POLK’S 
origination of the Tennessee law to 
ban the then-common practice of 
dueling that first put him in the 
Nashville public eye — and started 
him on the political career that 
sent him to Congress, the Governor’s 
chair and finally to the 11th 
Presidency of the United States. 


Called “Young Hickory” because he 
was Andrew Jackson’s protege, 
Tennessee’s POLK enlarged the 
United State’s boundaries, made 
treaties with England, established 
sounder tariff, postal and trade laws. 
History credits him with fine 
leadership in a changing, growing 
America. 


Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
of Tennessee has grown out of 
Tennessee, too. Since 1903, when 
Life and Casualty opened its doors, 
it has been the aim of their 
leaders to expand service to their 
policyholders . . . It has grown from 
a one-policy company to a two-and- 
a-half-million policy company .. . 
and from a handful of represent- 
atives, to a field force of twenty- 
three hundred strong. 


Life and Casualty and Nashville 
are Growing Together 


= and nr 


Life Insurance in Force 
OVER ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


Best’s Life News 





Yes, Jimmy is staying with the gang. When the Little 
Tigers trot out on the baseball diamond or football 
field, he'll be right there with them. In some families 
when Dad’s gone, it means fighting your way into a new 
gang in some other neighborhood. Although Jimmy’s 
too young to know it yet, he’s got a thoughtful father 
and a wise insurance man to thank that this isn’t going 
to happen to him. For by paying off the mortgage 
balance on his home and by providing his mother with 
a regular, guaranteed income, life insurance is saving 
him from a series of difficult and upsetting adjustments. 
Some day, when Jimmy looks back, he'll realize how 


much he owes to life insurance. 


Security for the children and peace of mind for the 
mother—both become possible through the foresight 
and perseverance of a life insurance salesman. How 
many other professions return so much in satisfaction, 
do so much for others in periods of such great need? 


FETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15 EIN) CONNECTICUT 
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The Family... 


our greatest asset! 


The happiness, well-being and security of the 
family is essential to our way of life. The first 
responsibility of life insurance is to provide 
security and protection for this greatest of our 


assets .. . the family. Because, through life 


insurance, the family can be protected against 


the financial hazards of the future. 


And so the life insurance agent has an im- 
portant obligation . . . to provide this essential 
service to the people of his community. He 
is truly a man dedicated to doing something 


for others. 


As one of the leading life insurance companies 
of this continent the Great-West Life carries 
a great responsibility to hundreds of thousands 
of families throughout the United States and 


Canada. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEC.CANARA 
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IFE insurance men have every 
sympathy with the objective 
of protecting our citizens from 

want. They have devoted their lives 

to that end. In the United States 
there is maintained through private 
efforts and private instrumentalities 
an unprecedented amount of secu- 


rity protection. That protection in- 
cludes life insurance, pension plans, 
individual annuities, insurance to re- 
place income lost because of disable- 
ment and to offset hospital and med- 


ical expenses. Because of their 
knowledge and experience in dealing 
with security protection, insurance 
men take a vital interest in security 
problems and in the specific means 
used to achieve protection from 
want or hardship; and they are per- 
haps peculiarly alive to the dangers 
that may lurk in particular pro- 
posals. 


Governmental Welfare 


The whole concept of govern- 
mental welfare provisions can em- 
brace a wide range of subjects, and 
obviously I cannot hope to cover 
them all. Consequently, I plan to 
use the Federal old-age and surviv- 
ors system, “OASI,” as a focal 
point for this paper. It will serve as 
an illustration of more general prob- 
lems. Also, OASI is, I believe, the 
most important single issue in the 
welfare field, when account is taken 
of its far-reaching implications for 
the future. 
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RAY D. MURPHY 
President 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 


It seems to me important to en- 
courage wide discussion of the old- 
age benefits under our Social Secu- 
rity law, because it is evident that 
the average American, although 
vitally affected, knows too little 
about the real working and influence 
of the plan. Worse still, what he 
thinks he knows often includes some 
serious misconceptions. It seems 
quite certain that he thinks of the 
Social Security plan as a low-cost 
program and has little idea of what 
it is apparently going to cost in the 
future directly and indirectly. 

Let me emphasize that the means 
adopted to obtain security is some- 
thing which cannot be considered 
apart from its influence upon hu- 
man nature and its influence upon 
our entire economic structure. Man- 
kind has always sought some form 
of security to a greater or a lesser 
degree. It is inevitable that man- 
kind always will. The desire for 
security is basically good. It can 
breed foresight and the desire to 
save and to become a self-reliant citi- 
zen. On the other hand, most of 
mankind has been deeply influenced 
by the incentive of opportunity to 
improve his lot, even if he must take 
some risks to do so. The pursuit of 
opportunity, the taking of risks to 
pursue an objective, and the incen- 


tives to such action have created 
most of our heroes from ancient 
times down to the present. They 
have stimulated imagination, crea- 
tiveness and courage. They have 
generated some of the greatest ad- 
vances in civilization and in the 
standard of living. 


Each Has Its Value 


It is not my purpose to criticize 
either motive—the seeking of se- 
curity, or the seeking of opportunity 
—for each has its place and its value 
should be recognized. While each of 
these two motives can lead to good 
results, unless a proper balance is 
maintained between them an excess 
of one or the other can produce 
evils. The search for opportunity 
can turn into license to the detri- 
ment of our fellow citizens, and on 
the other hand an excessive search 
for security can turn our minds into 
defeatism and lack of incentive to 
expansion. Probably in most of us 
these two attitudes are mingled in 
varying proportions with no sharp 
dividing line ; but how they are bal- 
anced, or which one has the ascend- 
ancy can influence us mightily. The 
maintenance of a proper balance will 
influence our opinions individually 
and collectively as a nation, with a 
resulting effect upon our entire 
economy. 


Some have expressed the view, 
and it seems a reasonable interpre- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Government's Role—Continued 


tation, that the predominant in- 
fluence during the 19th Century in 
the United States came from the 
seeking of opportunity rather than 
the seeking of security. Frontiers 
were being pushed back and new 
land settled. Millions of immigrants 
surged past the Statue of Liberty to 
reach the land of freedom and op- 
portunity. Resources were being 
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is never 
out of style 

— and you always meet the personal 
requirements for protection of every 
client, with Columbian National Life’s 
comprehensive selection of policies — 
for instance ... 

Life 

Annuities 

Endowments 

Juvenile 

Term to 70 

Modified Five 

Double or Triple Protection 

Substandard 

Franchise 

Association 

Group (all lines) 

Accident 

Health 

Hospital 

Group Creditor 


It’s never a rainy day for the in- 
surance agent who knows his 
Columbian National Life line! 


The COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
gery LIFE INSURANCE 


12, MASSACHUSETTS 


harnessed, new industries being 
started, new factories being built. 
Liberty, freedom, expansion and 
individualism were in the air. 
During the first half of the 20th 
Century, the balance has _ been 
changing despite the fact that the 
country has continued to expand in 
a great many directions. The seek- 
ing of security has come to the 
forefront and the emphasis on op- 
portunity has tended somewhat to 
diminish. Our people have been in- 
creasingly gathered into urban cen- 
ters and greater numbers have been 
employed in industrial enterprises. 
Job security has become increasingly 
important. With the drift away 
from the land, and the greater dis- 
persion of families, means of sup- 
port in old age has become a greater 
problem. The problem has grown 
larger as the number of elderly 
people in the population has in- 
creased. In many directions, includ- 
ing the great growth of security pro- 
tection furnished by private insur- 
ance organizations, the search for 
personal security is in evidence. 
At such a time it is well to stop 
and take stock. We know that as a 
result of the last century, when op- 
portunity was the dominant theme, 
measures had to be taken to curb the 
unbridled pursuit of opportunity. 
We have our anti-trust laws, con- 
servation laws and our prohibitions 
against exploiting child labor and 
selling adulterated or unsanitary 
foods and drugs. The accomplish- 
ments of the period were very great 
indeed, but various forms of what 
may be called policing laws were 
adopted to protect the people and 
the natural resources of the country 
from an excess of opportunism. 


Search for Security 


And now we should consider care- 
fully the dangers which may beset 
us if we place too great emphasis on 
security-seeking through the instru- 
mentalities of government. The 
wrongs and failures of excessive 
preoccupation with the search for 
security can be traced from the 
bread and circuses of Rome, through 
European history, to the mental 
attitude which relied on the ill- 
starred Maginot Line. 

The search for personal security 
through benefits provided by gov- 


ernment has important lessons for 
all of us. In ancient Rome, and 
many times since, modest govern- 
mental measures were first adopted 
for the relief of poverty and social 
misery, primarily for the expedient 
purpose of curing unrest and in- 
creasing political stability. However, 
as so often happens when political 
expediency is the keynote, one step 
led to another, one liberalization to 
a second and that one to a third, 
until there was no stopping place, 
and what started as modest relief 0! 
poverty turned into a method oi 
substantial redistribution of wealth 
The consequences have invariabl; 
been tragic. Even great Rome fell. 

Why has this tale been repeate:! 
again and again? One reason ma\ 
be that a beneficence once enjoye:! 
at the expense of others in whole or 
part comes to be looked upon as a 
right; and then demands for in 
creased support from the same 
source are stimulated by the weak 
nesses of our human nature. On the 
other side, those who are providing 
the increasing benefits—receiving 
progressively less and less of the 
fruits of their labor and initiative— 
lose their incentives to create and 
produce. When that happens the 
dynamic character of an economy is 
lost. 


American Developments 


I have great confidence that the 
American people would agree in 
principle on the desirability of a 
sound social order and a soundly 
functioning economy. Any civiliza- 
tion or social order is the outgrowth 
of certain basic premises which are 
accepted by the people. We in the 
United States are fortunate that our 
forefathers, in establishing the Con- 
stitution, had been deeply impressed 
by the history of persecution and of 
interference with what they con- 
sidered personal rights. They were 
intent upon preserving religious and 
civil liberty for the individual. Also, 
they knew that there can be no true 
human rights unless the individual! 
has the right to own property as well 
as the legal power to make ani 
enforce contracts. Therefore, they 
provided safeguards not only for 
minority rights but also for property 
and contract rights. The growth of 
our country and the expansion of its 
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productive powers have been largely 
founded upon them. 

The adoption of such principles 
fostered the incentive and ability of 
those seeking opportunity to create 
their own betterment, and also 
protected the individual who was 
seeking his own security through 
productivity and savings. These 
principles did not mean, however, 
that there should be any lack of in- 
terest, sympathy and help for those 
who suffered from hardship and 
want. Indeed, the noblest motives of 
mankind have always embraced the 
purpose of preventing or relieving 
destitution. And our great spiritual 
leaders have always associated pro- 
viding for the afflicted and home- 
less with high moral purpose and 
aspiration. 

As a means of guarding against 
hardship, voluntary insurance has 
provided a great service in the in- 
terest of the public. It avoids the 
compulsion of governmental meas- 
ures, it gives the individual free 
choice to suit his security to his in- 
dividual needs and desires, it relies 
in large measure on savings rather 
than current taxation for current 
benefit expenditure, and° it avoids 
forcing one man to provide another 
man’s security. Thus it avoids the 
temptation to repeated liberaliza- 
tions which can be made in public 
measures and which can ultimately 
destroy everyone’s security. From 
another point of view it can be seen 
as serving both the individual who 
seeks opportunity and the individual 
who seeks security. 

Despite the advantages of volun- 
tary insurance over government- 
provided compulsory Social Secu- 
rity, it is understandable why the 
provision of old-age benefits was en- 
acted by the Congress in 1935. The 
great depression of the 1930's 
showed us that industrialization and 
urbanization had made it increas- 
ingly difficult for many wage earners 
to count enough on their savings, or 
to draw enough help from other 
sources, to keep them from want in 
old age. Despite the dangers in- 
volved, it was generally felt that the 
time had come to deposit the prob- 
lem on the Federal doorstep. The 
idea of a Federal system, systematic- 
ally providing old-age benefits suffi- 
cient for minimum support, and 
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FOUR BIG STEPS 


INCREASED AND EASIER SALES 


Use of rate book 
eliminated. Each 
folder contains rates, 
dividends, cash val- 
ues, etc. A Tremend- 
ous Aid to Your 
Everyday Selling. 


Guaranteed 
Estate 
Complete informa- 
tion and proposal for 
five for one Jumpin’ 

Juvenile. 


Savings Presentation 


‘All sales needs included for 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 and 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Security Presentation 


‘All details are included for Endowment 
at Age 85 and Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life. 


Investment Presentation 


Includes necessary information for presenting 
Retirement Income at Age 65. 





“Providing sound coverage at Scena 


cost through competent representatives” 
WIZZ 4O(~ NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company = “iii. |. / 


Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to 
send you the complete series. Just fill in the coupon. 


General Agency Inquiries Invited 


Please send me your four sales aids. No obligation 
of course. 


Name 





Address 





City 
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MORE INCOME 
2. GREATER PRESTIGE 
3. CAREER SATISFACTION 


Don't look any further than the first three letters of CLUE be- 
cause therein lies the solution. C.L.U. stands for Chartered 
Life Underwriter, the designation of professional distinction. 


1. An exhaustive survey of C.L.U.’s 
(made in 1952) showed that the in- 
come of most candidates increased 
during the time they were taking 
their C.L.U. studies. From the sale of 
life insurance alone, the median in- 
come was $9,500 in the previous year. 
Among membership of the Million 
Dollar Round Table (1953 figures), 
24.7 per cent were C.L.U.’s and 15.6 
per cent were taking C.L.U. studies. 


2. Continuing mention in the public 
press by outstanding financial writers 
and others show that C.L.U.’s enjoy 
greater prestige than the average life 
underwriter. This public recognition 
has grown out of the better service 
which the C.L.U. can render because 
of his expanded perception of life in- 
surance needs. 


3. The 1952 survey revealed that 94 
per cent of the C.L.U.’s queried 
(covering the 25 years of American 
College history) have made a suc- 
cessful lifetime career of life insurance 
sales and service, proving that C.L.U.’s 
find long-term contentment and satis- 
faction in the life insurance profession. 


x * & 


National Life of Vermont 
endorses wholeheartedly the campaign 
to increase interest in the C.L.U. 
movement and is glad to. donate this 
advertisement to feature the benefits 
it offers. An ever-growing roster of 
C.L.U.’s within the National Life field 
force testifies to the effectiveness of the 
Company’s long-established program 
of financial aids and prestige-building 
incentives to encourage C.L.U. study. 


= SURE CLUE fo: 
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UNDAMENTAL to any in- 

vestment program for a finan- 

cial institution is a critical 
analysis of the liabilities that the 
investment portfolio may be called 
upon to meet, and the probable 
circumstances and conditions under 
which reliance must be placed upon 
it. As the reader is aware, typical 
life insurance and annuity contracts 
are, by their nature, long term. 
Purchasers of these contracts usually 
agree to pay small equal payments 
over a large number of years in re- 
turn for benefits to be received upon 
death or termination of business 
activity. The premium payment in 
early years is greater than required 
for mortality costs and expenses, and 
as a result reserves are accumulated 
to be used in later years when the 
premium is less than required. An- 
nuity reserves are created by pay- 
ments made over varying periods in 
anticipation of benefits to be received 
after retirement. It is these so-called 
reserves that constitute by far the 
greatest portion of the savings fund 
that life insurance portfolio man- 
agers are called upon to invest. 


Many Benefits Not Withdrawn 


Another important characteristic 
of life insurance company operations 
is that an increasing proportion of 
benefits payable upon death are not 
withdrawn. Instead, these proceeds 
are retained by the company under 
supplementary contracts. The fact 
that it is not unusual for 50% of 
insurance proceeds to be so retained 
indicates how significantly this trend 
is adding to long term liabilities. 


Of course, life insurance com- 
panies enter into contracts that are 
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not long term and others that do not 
result in the accumulation of large 
reserve funds. Group term insur- 
ance contracts, group and individual 
accident, sickness and hospitalization 
contracts are of these types, as most 
of the premium received from them 
during the year is disbursed for 
losses and expenses, leaving pro- 
portionately very little for invest- 
ment. Hence, these operations, 
though of great social significance, 
do not add greatly to the savings 
fund. The fact that these liabilities 
are short term does mean, however, 
that they create different investment 
problems for the portion they repre- 
sent of the company’s liabilities. 

In the interest of safety, it is a 
widespread practice for life insur- 
ance companies to set premium rates 
higher than probably will be neces- 
sary and then each year to refund 
the excess of the amount needed to 
set up reserves and to meet losses 
and expenses. These premium re- 


R. B. PATRICK 


Financial Vice President 
Bankers Life Company 


funds have been mis-named “‘divi- 
dends” which, of course, they are 
not, for as stated the premiums are 
purposely set to provide a margin 
under typical conditions and thus 
the return is merely a refund of ex- 
cess payments. Investment-wise, 
however, they are significant because 
under insurance contracts, dividends 
may be left with the company 
to earn interest, and significant 
amounts are left each year. These 
amounts may be withdrawn at any 
time or used to pay future premiums. 

From these analyses, it can be 
seen that insureds enter into con- 
tracts with life insurance companies 
to accumulate savings, and that by 
far the greatest portion of these 
savings are the result of contracts 
that are relatively long term. 


Steady and Dependable 


Another very important factor af- 
fecting life insurance investment pol- 
icies also results from these con- 
tracts. The flow of funds for reserves 
is very steady and very dependable. 
An analysis prepared by our staff 
of the twenty largest life insurance 
companies in the United States 
shows that cash income from insur- 
ance premiums and investment earn- 
ings increased every year since 1928 
except for the years 1932 and 1933 
when declines of about 3% occurred. 
Certainly such declines are very 
moderate considering the economic 
situation of those days. Further, in 
no year did the increase exceed 8%, 
which points up the remarkable sta- 
bility of the cash income of life 
insurance companies, Cash disburse- 
ments which take the form of ex- 
penses and payments to policy- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The Investment Portfolio—Continued 


holders, including policy loans, 
however, did vary considerably. 
Even so, there has never been a year, 
even 1932 or 1933, when life insur- 
ance companies did not have net 
income available for investment. 

Let us examine what happened 
to this net income of the twenty 
largest companies during the de- 
pression, the only time that it varied 
greatly. In 1928 it was $1,050,000,- 
000; by 1930 it had declined to 


$810,000,000 ; by 1932 it was $241,- 
000,000; up to $485,000,000 in 
1933 ; and back to $1,050,000,000 by 
1934. Since then it has steadily 
increased except for a small decline 
in 1938, and today is over $3,000,- 
000,000. In addition to this net 
income available for new invest- 
ments, life insurance companies had 
the funds from the maturity and 
redemption of existing ones. Very 
few savings funds have such a record 
of regularity and stability. 

At this point, it is pertinent to 
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see 
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He’s 21. He’s optimistic and ambitious. He’s ready to 
listen to MASTERPLAN. 


Bill's annual premium is just $276.90. 

The face value of his policy is $10,000. At 39, Bill’s 

policy is paid-up. Or the year is 1974. He’s had 20 years 
of protection and now has $2,000 in cash he can 
withdraw. If he does, his full $10,000 estate still continues 
in force... at greatly reduced rates. If Bill pays 

premiums until 57, he will have paid in $9,968.40. At 65 
he receives $18,000 (including dividends)... clear profit 
to Bill of $8,031.60, in addition to having enjoyed at 
least $10,000 of insurance protection for 44 years. 


Extraordinary case?... NO! Exceptional benefits? . . . YES! 
And these are just a few of the many unique features 
of MASTERPLAN—a Complete Insurance Program 
wrapped-up in one simple, easy to sell package. 


For further information about MASTERPLAN write 
Frank Vesser, Vice President 


General American Life 


one of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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discuss the liquidity needs of typical 
life insurance companies. The anal- 
ysis just given shows that in no year 
have the cash needs of life insurance 
companies exceeded cash income. 
Also, the contractual nature of say- 
ings coming to life insurance com- 
panies assures a regular and unin- 
terrupted flow of income. Thus, the 
key for any need to liquidate assets 
must lie in an unexpected national 
disaster (a possibility in an age of 
nuclear weapons and biological war- 
fare) or in the possibility that the 
current composition of insurance 
companies’ liabilities differs greatly 
from that of previous years. ‘0 
evaluate the possibility of a national 
disaster is largely impossible, and 
if such a disaster could be met at 
all it would probably be met hy 
overall social and economic meas- 
ures. 


Composition of Liabilities 


Of course, changes have occurred 
in the actual composition of liabil- 
ities, but there is little evidence that 
any significant one has occurred to 
affect the fundamental nature of 
them. For example, more insurance 
proceeds are left at interest subject 
to withdrawal, more premiums are 
paid in advance which could be 
withdrawn and as stated before a 
high percentage of proceeds payable 
to beneficiaries are voluntarily left 
with the companies to be paid out 
periodically under supplementary 
contracts. However, very unprece- 
dented changes in these factors 
would have to occur to cause any 
need for asset liquidation. Also, a 
development has occurred in the last 
twenty years which is not fully ap- 
preciated, even by insurance com- 
pany managements. This is the 
effect that the amortized mortgage 
has on the cash income of companies. 
Prior to 1930, the level payment 
amortized mortgage was rare, but 
today any other is rare, especial y 
in mortgages on residential property. 
The fact that these mortgage co 
tracts require regular reductions 
the principal indebtedness provides 
a “built in” liquidity in insuran: 
company portfolios. 

Because general reasoning, such 
as I have been doing, about the necd 
for liquidity fails to show the exist- 
ence of such need, my associates and 
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I, a number of years ago, examined 
various combinations of assumptions 
that would make it necessary for 
life insurance companies to liquidate 
assets. Under these we estimated 
cash needs, assuming insurance in- 
come and investment income were 
sharply reduced. Also, we assumed 
severe defaults in the amortization 
of mortgages and securities, and that 
the demand for policy loans and for 
the surrender value of insurance 
contracts would greatly increase. 
This type of analysis is rather com- 
plex and space does not permit it 
being related here. It did show, 
however, that demands far greater 
than those existing in the depression 
of the early 1930’s would have to 
occur in order to require a liquida- 
tion of 10% of assets. 

Naturally, it is not given to us 
to see the future. Hence, even 
though careful analysis reveals that 
life insurance companies have little 
need for liquidity, it would be a 
brave insurance management indeed 
which failed to hold some portion of 
a company’s assets in securities that 
could be readily liquidated. I am 
convinced, though, that such hold- 
ings for an unforeseen emergency 
need not be great, probably not over 
5% or 10% of liabilities. 


State Regulation 


Life insurance companies of course 
are closely regulated by the states 
in which they operate, and in most 
cases the regulations prescribe fairly 
definitely the investments that life 
insurance companies may make. | 
am not going to comment on the 
techniques used, but instead to tell 
what I believe is the social philoso- 
phy behind the regulation of insur- 
ance company investments. It is well 
known that insurance is bought to 
avert the full effects of catastrophe 
or to secure a benefit at an average 
cost. An example of the former is 
death or permanent disability affect- 
ing a family, and of the latter is a 
corporation insuring its employees’ 
health and retirement plans. As we 
have seen, these insurance contracts 
require the building up of reserves 
that must be invested, and as invest- 
ment income is an important factor 
in the ultimate insurance costs there 
is a competitive pressure for insur- 
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ance managements to seek high in- 
vestment returns. 

Recognizing that speculative in- 
vesting might result, most states 
have statutes which provide for 
maximum debt ratios, earnings tests 
based on regularity as well as amount 
of earnings, requirements as to the 
minimum length of operations as 
well as limitations on amounts that 
can be invested in any one company 
and in certain classes of securities. 
Furthermore, state regulations dis- 


courage any speculative investments 
because insurance companies are 
prevented from accumulating the 
sizeable surpluses essential to high 
risk undertakings. In my opinion, 
therefore, these regulations and laws 
can mean but one thing, i.e., society 
does not intend that the savings 
accumulated for life insurance and 
for pensions be risked in speculative 
ventures. In effect, society has said 
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HE Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
". oe of the City of New 
York, Inc., through its Board of Di- 
rectors, has approved a resolution 
expressing complete disapproval on 
both moral and legal grounds of the 
insuring of mutual investment 
fund plans by the legal reserve life 
insurance companies. A copy of the 
resolution was sent to all life insur- 
ance companies doing business in 
New York State, together with a 
request that each company express 
its official attitude toward and its 
policy with respect to the insuring 
of these plans. The Board, by its 
action, supported the stand taken by 
its new president, Harry K. Gut- 
mann, C.L.U., who, in his address 
accepting the office, recently charged 
the companies with “eating their 
own young” and with aiding a sub- 
stantial competitor by lending the 
proven security and protection of 
one hundred and ten years of legal 
reserve tradition to the relatively un- 
tested and non-guaranteed values of 
mutual investment fund shares. 

At the same time Mr. Gutmann 
stated that the Life Underwriters’ 
Association will give full support to 
its parent body, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, in the 
latter’s efforts to secure legislation 
rendering the sale of life insurance 
illegal when sold in combination 
with mutual fund shares or similar 
securities on the installment plan. 
Such a tie-in presupposes the legal 
obligation of the purchaser’s estate 
to complete payments due under an 
installment investment purchase. 
“Such a supposition is tenuous at 
best,” Mr. Gutmann stated, “and 
those plans that have created the 
obligation in their contracts of pur- 
chase have, in our opinion, done so 
as an afterthought, in order to se- 
cure the group-creditor life insur- 
ance sold by the legal reserve life 
insurance companies.” 

“Tt is because this artificial obli- 
gation has been created in the pur- 
chase contracts of some mutual in- 
vestment fund plans that we support 
the position of the National Associa- 
tion in its attempt to secure the 
necessary legislation destroying this 
alleged post-mortem obligation. But 
even more, the agents’ Association 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


deplores the tacit acceptance of le- 
gality given by those life companies 
which have offered their group- 
writing facilities to several invest- 
ment funds.” Mr. Gutmann men- 
tioned the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, the United 
States Life, the Connecticut General 
Life, and the Prudential Life Insur- 
ance Company of America as the 
most prominent insurers who have 
thus far entered the field. Of these 
only the Prudential has publicly an- 
nounced its withdrawal from any 
future alliance with mutual invest- 
ment fund plans. 

Mr. Gutmann stated that his asso- 
ciation will make every effort to 
cooperate with the representatives of 
Mutual investment companies. “We 
have no quarrel with the concept of 
the installment purchase of invest- 
ment shares and we earnestly wish 
to co-exist amicably and construc- 
tively. We do take issue with and 
we will continue to oppose vigor- 
ously any attempt to create a virtual 
endowment policy out of non-guar- 
anteed mutual investment shares.” 

To this end, Mr. Gutmann an- 
nounced, the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the City of New York, 
Inc., will enter into discussions with 
the National Association of Invest- 
ment Companies’ representatives in 
a cooperative effort to explore those 
areas of conflict which exist be- 
tween us and to lay down a program 
of mutual education for the sales- 
men of mutual investment plans and 
life insurance. “We feel,’”’ Mr. Gut- 
mann stated, “that the mutual fund 
salesman should have a better un- 
derstanding of what constitutes an 
adequate and basic life insurance 
program for men on various finan- 
cial levels and in various family situ- 
ations. Conversely, there is a need 
to educate the life insurance sales- 
man to the nature and underlying 
structure of the typical mutual fund 
investment. We would like to see 
the mutual investment fund people 
counsel that life insurance should be 
a man’s first investment. 

“Finally,” Mr. Gutmann = said, 
“we know that some mutual fund 
organizations are inducing full-time 
life insurance representatives to 
carry mutual fund portfolios on a 


part-time basis. We hope to see an 
end to this practice which is not 
only in violation of the contract of 
most full-time agents, but is also 
inimical to the buyer’s welfare and 
best interest.” 


Investment Companies’ Statement 


In a statement to the press, Fi- 
ward B. Burr, director of public in- 
formation of the National Associa- 
tion of Investment Companics 
stated : 

“We have been asked to comment 
on recent criticisms by certain liie 
insurance agency groups. Our fecl- 
ing is that much that has been said 
was based on a lack of accurate in- 
formation on and a basic misunder- 
standing of mutual funds. 

‘As we see it, there is no funda- 
mental conflict of interest betwecn 
mutual funds and life insurance. 
Each business is fulfilling an im- 
portant public need, in its own field 
and subject to the most stringent 
public regulations. 

“Some misunderstanding has de- 
veloped specifically in connection 
with plans offered by a few fund 
sponsors combining life insurance 
with periodic purchases of mutual 
fund shares. It should be noted 
that the funds active in this field are 
purchasers of life insurance from 
existing companies, and thus are 
bringing the benefits of life insur- 
ance in larger amounts to many 
families and, in fact, even to some 
families which have not previously 
had this protection. 

“Tt is our view that the services of 
these two industries are comple- 
mentary, and not basically com- 
petitive. This concept is recognized 
in the sales literature of most mutual 
fund sponsors who stress the owncr- 
ship of adequate cash savings aid 
adequate life insurance before in- 
vestment in mutual fund shares. 

“Both industries are faced with 
vast opportunities for expansion in 
their respective fields. For our part, 
we will continue to strive for har- 
monious relations and understand- 
ing with the life insurance industry 
as well as with all other financial 
institutions.” 
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HEN we see a gleaming 

airliner flash across the 

sky, its flight is so smooth 
and swift that we do not stop to 
consider the vast amount of design- 
ing and engineering skill required to 
develop it! And the very heart of 
this beautiful machine is its power 
plant. Without its four powerful 
engines, it would be helpless and 
useless ! 


The Men Who Win 


So it is with a life underwriter. 
The finest education and training, 
coupled with the highest skill and 
natural ability, will not make him 
succeed unless he likewise has four 
powerful motors to drive him ahead. 
Many talented men with the best 
family and educational backgrounds 
fail miserably as life insurance sales- 
men. And others, less gifted and 
with practically no formal education 
or family influence, often soar to 
great heights. Why is this? It is 
because, like the airliner, the men 
who win have four mighty motors! 

With his four great engines, a 
man is invincible! Even with little 
skill or talent, he will win! Just as 
the bumblebee is so built that it is 
theoretically impossible for him to 
fly, so are some men so constituted 
that they should not be able to sell 
life insurance! But strange to say, 
the bumblebee flies, and the pre- 
sumably inferior man _ succeeds! 
They both have a driving motive 
power that will not be denied! 
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The first motor is Desire! 1 spent 
seven years coaching, and my best 
athlete was a chap who was not 
blessed with much natural ability— 
but more than anything in the world 
he wanted to be a star football and 
basketball player. He was light, not 
very fast, but he went far beyond 
men who were much heavier and 
faster! And today he is one of the 
great collegiate coaches. Why was 
that? Simply because of his intense 
eagerness to be a champion! He 
made the most of what he had to 
work with! 


HUGH S. BELL, C.L.U. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Fortunately, most of us have little 
desire to do things we are unable to 
do. In my case, I have no wish to 
be a painter, pianist or mechanic, 
and this is indeed lucky since I have 
little, if any, natural aptitudes for 
any of these fields. But sad to say, 
many men seem to have little desire 
to do things they are well able to do! 
So they spend their lives as failures 
in vocations in which they could be 
highly successful. What a tragedy! 

We do well what we like to do. 
So a man must develop a liking for 
his work or he will surely fail. Jack 
London wrote, “The ultimate word 
is ‘I like’. It lies beneath philosophy, 
and is twined about the heart of 
life. When philosophy has mean- 
dered ponderously for a month, tell- 
ing the individual what he must do, 
the individual says in an instant, 
‘I like’ and does something else and 
philosophy goes glimmering. It is 
‘I like’ that makes the drunkard 
drink and the martyr wear a hair 
shirt ; that makes one man a reveller 
and another man a hermit; that 
makes one man pursue fame, another 
gold, another love, and another God. 
Philosophy is very often a man’s 
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way of explaining his own ‘I like’. 
Development of Zeal 


If this be true, how may a man 
develop his zeal and desire to suc- 
ceed? Here are some suggestions: 


{| Picture yourself as a champion 
life insurance man. Think of the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Four Motors of Success—Continued 


great rewards that come to the men 
who get to the top. Remind your- 
self of the many things you would 
like to do if you had the money and 
leisure, later in life to do them. 
Picture the elation that will come to 
you in the pride of your friends and 
family in your leadership! Watch 
some of the top underwriters as 
they work, and stir up your own 
desire to emulate their examples. 
Imagine yourself as a winner! As- 
pire to making the honor rolls and 
leaders’ lists! 


{| Don’t scatter your fire! Paul said, 
“This one thing I do!”’—and his 
burning zeal was __ irresistible. 
There’s no profit or glory in being 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none!” Dwell on the attractive fea- 
tures and advantages of your main 
job. Read the latest life insurance 
books and magazines. Study your 
job! Talk to successful men. 

{| Face the music! It is absolutely 
essential and necessary that a man 
desire to succeed! If you cannot 
build a red-hot eagerness to excel as 
a life underwriter, then by all means 
enter some other work which will 





Lafayette Sets All-Time Sales 
Records Every Month of ’53 


PERCENTAGES OF 


FEBRUARY 
JUNE 176% 


g 


INCREASE OVER "52 


SEPTEMBER 
OCTOBER 
NOVEMBER 
JANUARY ‘54 


Agents Enjoy 62% Average Increase In New Paid Business 


Yes, every month of 1953 showed a sub- 
stantial increase in new paid business over 
the corresponding month of any other 
year in Lafayette Life’s history. June 
broke all records with a jump of 176% 
...and the average increase of '53 over 
"52 was 62%. No wonder so many more 
general agents are becoming so enthusi- 
astic about Lafayette Life! Thanks to their 


Lafayette 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


close association with the parent company 
(not too big or too small) plus effective 
use of progressive policies and powerful 
sales tools, these agents ... both old and 
new... also are setting new personal 
records every month. If your personal paid 
business is $250,000 or more, it will pay 
you to investigate now, Write in confidence 
to M. V. Goken, Director of Agencies... 





Inquiries invited from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, Wyoming, Texas, Minnesota and adjacent states. 





fire your imagination and which you 
will enjoy doing! 

The second motor a man must 
have is Confidence! To succeed, a 
man must have a serene confidence in 
himself and his ability to do the job. 
This doesn’t mean that he considers 
himself a superman or a_world- 
beater. But it does mean that he 
feels that what other men have done, 
he can do also. The great men of 
our business are usually rather ordi- 
nary men who are extraordinarily 
industrious and eager to succeed. 
So he may have faith that by jol- 
lowing their examples, he likewise 
has a fine chance of being a winner! 

Furthermore, he must have cun- 
fidence that his plan of work and 
his sales methods are right. With 
the splendid sales courses availa)vle, 
any intelligent and energetic man 
may be very sure that if he follows 
simple instructions, he will succeed. 
Practically all men who fail, fall by 
the wayside because they do not 
work systematically nor really learn 
their sales stories. 

A man who has faith in himself 
and in his methods rides over tem- 
porary obstacles and discourage- 
ments realizing that the well-known 
“law of averages” will indeed take 
care of him. Confidence is the result 
of a reasoning process. A man’s 
judgment assures him that he will 
win, since he has the essential natu- 
ral qualities and also has the neces- 
sary training and knowledge to suc- 
ceed. Thus it is that truly, “Knowl- 
edge is power!” With knowledge, 
a man not only has the facts and 
figures, but even more important, 
he has the confidence of knowing 
that he knows! 

Every Chartered Life Uncer- 
writer will vouch for the fact that 
his strength was increased tremen- 
dously when he attained the C.L.U. 
designation. This was the result 
not only of the valuable knowledge 
he acquired but also of his increzsed 
self-confidence. This is no idle 
dream—every underwriter has «cen 
examples to prove the point, anc by 
examining himself, knows how ‘rue 
it is! 

Some years ago, a young under- 
writer was staggering along barely 
making ends meet. He decide: to 
study the C.L.U. course and finally 
graduated. His business increased 
as he went along in his studies and 
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after graduation, he blossomed out 
as one of the best underwriters in 
his agency and company. Why was 
this? Confidence! His very manner 
and attitude changed and instead of 
being uncertain, somewhat timid and 
apologetic, he is now modestly self- 
confident and self-assured. 

Without confidence, no man will 
go far, since he is forever harassed 
by doubts and misgivings. With 
confidence, he will win because he 
knows he is as good as the next fel- 
low! Men feel the power of his 
confidence and readily trust his good 
judgment and follow his advice. 
They have confidence in him, too! 


The Third Motor 


The third great motor is Action! 
Thomas Huxley said: “The great 
end of life is not knowledge but 
action! What men need is as much 
knowledge as they can organize for 
action; give them more and it may 
become injurious. One knows peo- 
ple who are heavy and stupid from 
undigested learning. 

“You can develop the intellectual 
side of people as far as you like, 
but your labor will be absolutely 
in vain if, underneath all that out- 
side form and superficial polish, 
there is not the firm fibre of healthy 
womanhood and manhood and the 
earnest desire to do well.” 

How true this is! Sometimes men 
fail as life underwriters because 
they hope that their great knowledge 
of the technicalities of life insurance 
will make it unnecessary for them to 
get right out and hustle for business. 
One of the best informed insurance 
men I ever knew scornfully pitied 
the fellows who made eight or ten 
calls a day, even though they did 
make a fine living and had money in 
the bank. He thought it was beneath 
his dignity to hit the street and fight 
for business. Now he is an under- 
ling in a big office as a clerk. 

Everyone has known insurance 
men who have tried all manner of 
devices to get out of making calls. 
They have the fatal disease, “C.R.,” 
(Call Reluctance)! Direct mail, 
telephone techniques, advertising 
and other activities all have their 
place, but there never has been and 
never will be a substitute for the 
personal interview in selling life in- 
surance. A man who isn’t willing 
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a closed door 
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MY COMPANY STRESSES 




















THE HUMAN ELEMENT... All doors are open to me 
at my Company, and I mean all! I get real satisfaction 
out of my relationship with Berkshire Life, because 
it’s a Company that’s big enough to serve me, 
and interested enough to know me. | like the warm, 
personal attention they give to the handling of my business. 








Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 








KEEP YOUR 


EVE 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
W. RANKIN FUREY, C.L.U., President 


to accept that truth might as well 
quit before he starts! 

Sometimes the C.L.U. movement 
has been criticized because some 
C.L.U.’s have been short on action 
and long on “book-learning.” To 
condemn the C.L.U. because of a 
few who don’t do well, is as unjust 
as to condemn the church because 
of a few hypocrites. 

As C.L.U.’s, we must have a pride 
that will not permit us to give the 


designation a bad name by being un- 
successful. That most C.L.U.’s feel 
that way is conclusively proved by 
the overwhelming number who are 
leaders in all branches of our great 
industry! As John Ruskin said, 
“What we think, or what we know, 
or what we believe, is in the end of 
little consequence. The only thing 


? 


of consequence is what we do! 


(Continued on page 88) 








HE Revenue Revision Biil 

passed the House on March 

18, 1954, and was referred 
to the Senate. The Senate Finance 
Committee opened hearings on April 
7, 1954, and after weeks of testi- 
mony covering thousands of pages, 
included in four volumes, and de- 
liberations in executive sessions, re- 
ported out its version on June 18, 
1954, and, in doing so, flashed the 
go ahead signal for qualifying pen- 
sion and profit-sharing plans under 
prior law with additional features 
for liberalization in many areas. The 
Senate accepted its Committee’s 
version with minor changes on July 
2, 1954, and the bill was referred to 
conference. The House conferees 
agreed to the Senate amendments 
relating to the pension and profit- 
sharing provisions, with slight tech- 
nical changes, and conference action 
was completed on July 21, 1954. 
The conference report was submitted 
on July 26, 1954, and final action 
was completed by the Hous 
July 28th and by the Senat 
July 29, 1954. 


The Congress had Ayrsei 
by the President in ra\ t mes- 
sage to simplify the c&mplicated 
rules surrounding employee benefit 
plans but to preclude discrimination 
in favor of employees in the upper 
echelon—an insurmountable | task, 
but the Senate cut the Gordian knot. 
The Congress had been faced with 
what appeared to be irreconcilable 
standards: simplification but no dis- 
crimination. The House tried its 
hand, and, in passing the Revenue 
Revision Bill, made many improve- 
ments. These improvements, with 
certain modifications, have been ac- 
cepted by the Senate, and retained 
in the bill as enacted. 


The bill as enacted constitutes the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, It 
contains the following twelve new 
points with respect to pension and 
profit-sharing plans: 


1. Extends the long-term capital 
gain treatment to nontrusteed an- 
nuity plans. 


2. Extends the long-term capital 
gain treatment to total amounts pay- 
able by reason of the death of an 
employee after his separation from 
the service. 


3. Extends the long-term capital 


gain treatment to total amounts 
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distributed after December 31, 1953, 
and before January 1, 1955, as a 
result of the complete termination 
of the plan if the termination is in- 
cident to the complete termination 
of the business of the employer prior 
to the enactment of the bill. 

4. Provides for deductions of con- 
tributions by resident employers to 
foreign trusts and allows the same 
tax treatment to distributees of s 
trusts as is applicable to distrib 

of resident trusts. 

5. Removes from 


certain welfare fu 
negotiated. 

6. Extends 
tributions 

trusts d 
trusteed 


ich to file. 
death benefit 
nsion as well as 
d_ stock bonus 
trusts, and to nontrusteed qualified 
annuity plans, with respect to total 
payments in one taxable year, re- 
gardless of whether the employee 
had a non-forfeitable right under the 
plan prior to death. 
8. Extends the benefits of the statute 
of limitations to an exempt em- 
ployee’s trust by providing for the 
filing of a simple return. 
9. Allows deductions for contribu- 
tions made up under a profit-sharing 
plan of an affiliated group by mem- 
bers having profits and which are 
used for employees of the loss mem- 
ber. 


MEYER M. GOLDSTEIN 
Executive Director 
Pension Planning Company 


10. Excludes from the gross estate 
of a deceased employee the value of 
an annuity or other payment receiv- 
able by a beneficiary under an ex- 
empt employees’ trust or qualified 
nontrusteed annuity plan, except for 
the portion attributable to the em- 
ployee’s own contributions. 

11. Subjects investments of an em- 
ployees’ trust to the prohibited 
transactions provisions applicable to 
exempt organizations. 

12. Subjects to tax the unrelated 
business income of an employees’ 
trust. 


This is quite an imposing list, 
but basically the requirements for 
qualification of plans and deduction 
limitations under prior law were re- 
tained. The 25% (50% for twenty 
employees or less) coverage require- 
ments with the “30% stockholder” 
and “10% key employees” or rules) 

roposed by the House, were found 
not to be workable. Prior law 

s found to be preferable. It was 
pointed out: “The expressed intent 
of the Congress was to liberalize the 
pension provisions. Yet we find in 
this particular area that it is possible 
for companies to set up limited 
classification plans and obtain tax 
approval under the present tax law 
but which would be impossible of 
approval if the new bill became law.” 

The Senate agreed and scrapped 
the “30% stockholder and 10% key 
employees” rules. It did not over- 
look, however, the need to preclude 
discrimination in favor of employees 
who are officers, shareholders, su- 
pervisors, or highly compensated 
and reaffirmed the integration re- 
quirements under appropriate clas- 
sifications which are found by the 
Commissioner not be discriminatory 
in favor of employees within the 
group with respect to which dis- 
crimination is prohibited. 


The time to deliberate has passed. 
The House tried its hand at simpli- 
fication without discrimination and 
did a commendable job of liberaliz- 
ing many areas of the pension and 
profit-sharing field. It created new 
and difficult problems, however, in 
its well intentioned desire to provide 
for automatic controls which called 
for a “30% stockholder” and “10% 
key employees” rule which it set 
forth in its version of H. R. 8300. 
The Senate kept the pension and 
profit-sharing provisions on the 
right track by retaining the liberal- 
izing features of the House draft, 
with certain modifications, and re- 
verting to prior law for the basic 
requirements. 


We now know where we stand in 
the pension and profit-sharing field. 
It is prior law with liberalization in 
many areas. There is no longer a 
need to wait. The opportunities 
flowing from qualified plans are 
available to employers and to their 
employees to act now and let those 
opportunities ripen into fruition. 
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IMPROVED FINGER TIPS 


Cool-cot, an improved rubber finger tip, 
has been introduced by The Spencer Rub- 
ber Products Company of Manchester, 
Conn. The new tip features an open back 
which permits the finger to “breathe” and 
virtually eliminates all finger perspiration 
(the chief complaint against conventional 
rubber finger tips) a unique multi-S suction 
grip facilitating positive, sure paper han- 
dling and speeding work and a new rain- 
bow ‘pattern color. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
[) Improved Finger Tips 
The Directoire 
Plastic Case 
Continuous Envelopes 


Automatic Calendar 
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THE DIRECTOIRE 


This telephone-catalog book systematizer, 
a new development in office filing equip- 
ment, is called the perfect answer for in- 
surance manual, catalog, rate book and 
directory reference systematizing. It should 
prove valuable in nearly every department 
of an insurance organization. Manufactured 


by the Art Steel Company Inc. in a basic 
unit of six binder stations, it can readily 
and easily be expanded to fifteen stations. 
Binders are of stainless steel, mat finish, 
with heavy pressboard hinged cases that 
lay flat in working position. The units 
are 30!/.” high (desk height), 40!/2” wide 
and 18” deep and are finished in standard 
gray or green with frost tan and frost 
green available. 


PLASTIC CASE 


This featherweight foldable plastic un- 
derarm carry-all case is precisely manu- 
factured to high standards to make it water 
and dust proof when closed. It is suitable 
for carrying papers, memoranda, miscel- 
laneous data, etc. and is considerably less 
expensive than leather cases. A special 
feature is the new all-plastic closure which 
it is claimed will not jam or stick, will not 
tear fabric, is rustless, watertight and air- 
tight and always slides smoothly and per- 
fectly. The case is full legal size, 12!/,” x 
15'/,”, and is produced by the Serolite 
Corporation in simulated alligator grain or 
simulated box calf. The latter may be 
imprinted if desired. Colors available are 
brown and black. 


CONTINUOUS ENVELOPES 


The speed, accuracy and continuous 
production inherent in continuous forms 
have been applied to the “continuous en 
velopes” devised by Uarco, Incorporated. 
They are produced from two webs of 
paper, with three sides thermally sealed 
to form the pocket, and with a glued flap 
for closing. Mainly used with punch card 
accounting machines, they feed continu- 
ously qgnd automatically with no time- 
wasting stops. They are available in a wide 
range of sizes and styles suitable for 
mailing premium notices, financial reports, 
brochures and advertising material and 
can also be used as claim jackets and for 
other work-in-process records. The con- 
trol punched margins are easily removed 
by hand or machine after addressing and 
the envelopes can be quickl} separated 
mechanically or manually. 


AUTOMATIC CALENDAR 


A new and unusual item is this electric 
calendar. Plugged into any 110 volt AC 
outlet, it looks like a*charming mantle 
clock but tells the days instead of the 
hours. The only attention required is to 
pull the plug for one day every 29th of 
February. Finished in walnut, mahogany 
and blond finish, the calendar is useful 
and decorative either in the office or in 
the home. It ig q product of the Datelec 
Company. 
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a agencies and home 
offices, like many other businesses 
which are faced with an ever in- 
creasing volume of paper work and 
routine stenographic chores, have 
been quick to adopt new and better 
ways of doing things. Insurance 
company uses of photocopying 
methods are an example of this. 

Photocopying offers a highly prac- 
tical, simple and economical means 
of giving better customer service 
and at the same time reducing costs 
and generally streamlining many of- 
fice procedures. The materials and 
equipment for photocopying, in com- 
mon with most other photographic 
processes, have improved markedly 
in recent years. 

Thinking - of photocopying as a 
business tool, rather than merely a 
photographic process, the Eastman 
Kodak Company, a few years ago, 
set out to design a new and better 
photocopying printer which would 
be an office machine in the truest 
sense of the word. The result of 
their efforts has been the recent in- 
troduction of the Kodak Verifax 
Printer and Kodak Verifax Matrix 
Paper. 

The Verifax Printer differs in 
operation from most other photo- 
copying machines, in that the same 
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matrix sheet which is used to copy 
a document is also used to produce 
the duplicate copies desired. Thus 
only one sheet of sensitized material 
is required to produce copies instead 
of two (a negative sheet and a posi- 
tive) ; copies may be made of inex- 
pensive copy paper instead of a spe- 
cial type of printing paper; up to 
three or more copies can be produced 
from each sensitized matrix sheet 
at a cost estimated at less than four 
cents per copy; copies can be made 
in full room light in any office ; and 
copies are dry and ready for use 
immediately upon withdrawal from 
the machine. 

Because these features represent 
a definitely new approach to photo- 
copying in the office, the company 
started out to discover how this 
printer has worked out for insurance 
people. The following are reports 
from various sections of the country 
made to the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Michael J. Margolis of the Mi- 
chael J. Margolis Agency reports 
that one of his men first saw the 
equipment in a photo dealer’s store 
and told him about it. This got him 
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interested in photocopying as a 
means of increasing office efficiency, 
and he then investigated the various 
machines designed for use in this 
field. 


Mr. Margolis, reports, “We have 
been using Verifax for five months 
now. Our principal reason for pur- 
chase was to avoid the tedious copy- 
ing of application forms by our 
clerical staff. The transcription and 
checking used to require approxi- 
mately twelve minutes per sheet. 
Now we can copy ten applications 
in twelve minutes—and best of all, 
have the original signature appear 
on each copy! 


“Since we process some one hun- 
dred and fifty applications per month, 
it can be seen that the time saving 
is substantial; in fact, in just these 
few months, the printer has really 
paid for itself. 


“With the machine in the office, 
we find constant daily additional 
uses in making quick, accurate copies 
of correspondence for agents, dupli- 
cating home office letters and bulle- 
tins, etc. We were so pleased that 
we quickly ordered another machine 
for use in our Southern California 
office !” 


(Continued on the next page) 
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made in i minute 


LESS THAN 
4: EACH 


See how it’s done—right in your 
office—with the sensationally dif- 
ferent Kodak Verifax Printer, now 
distributed nationally by Recordak 
Corporation. 


Your copies cost less than 4¢ apiece 
because you make them on non- 
sensitized paper; and you get 3 or 
more copies from each sheet of Veri- 
fax matrix paper. 

You'll see at once how your savings 
in retyping costs alone will soon ex- 
ceed the low purchase price of this 
truly remarkable copier—only $240. 

Anyone in your office can make 
these photo-exact copies of letters, 
charts, news clippings, etc. And under 
normal room lighting, too. 


copying saves 


wherever there’s paper work 


»..see for yourself withou? the slight- 
est obligation. Prompt service from 
anyone of Recordak’s 29 offices 


f "MAIL COUPON TODAY—-# 


| Recordak Corporation 

| (Subsidiary of 

| Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue 

| New York 22, N.Y. 

| Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax folder 

| and address of nearest Recordak office. 
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Name 





Company. 
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OES State 
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Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 
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Buffalo, New York 


Crane C. McDonald, office man- 
ager for the B. F. Helmbrecht 
Agency says, “Last September when 
we purchased our Verifax machine, 
there was still a question in some 
minds as to its value to us. Since 
that time, I believe, the machine has 
proved well worth its initial cost and 
the rather small cost for the supplies 
needed to operate it. We first found 
out about this machine from a maga- 
zine article. 

“As soon as we started talking 
about this machine around the office, 
an age-old problem popped up that 
it would obviously cure. The largest 
part of our business is in the health 
and accident field, and in connection 
with that, we pay claims on such 
policies direct from our office. When 
a policy holder presents a claim, he 
authorizes us to obtain any necessary 
information from the doctor or hos- 
pital. This authorization is included 
in the claim form they submit to us. 
Naturally it is impossible to send 
the entire claim form to the doctor 
or a hospital, when we need infor- 
mation from them, and in the past 
we had to obtain another authoriza- 
tion for this purpose. With the 
Verifax machine we are able to 
make a copy of the authorization 
from the claim form and include it 
with our letter to a doctor or a 
hospital for information concerning 
the claimant. 

“While on the subject of the claim 
department, let me go a little further. 
There are many instances where 
policy owners want their hospital 
and/or doctor bills returned to them 
after we have used them as a basis 
tor the claim payment. Of course 
this can be taken care of at our home 
office, but we feel that it is an addi- 
tional service to policy owners to be 
able to immediately return the orig- 
inal bills to them after copying them. 
One other claim department use is 
in making copies of a Certificate of 
Administration where the policy 
owner is deceased. 

“The administrator usually wants 
to retain the original, and so making 
up a copy speeds up the procedure. 

“In our premium and new busi- 
ness departments we use the machine 
to make copies of policy records and 
these are included in correspondence 


with our home office. In these same 
departments we often receive letters 
from policy owners with unusual re- 
quests that can be handled only by 
our home office and we find it con- 
venient to retain a copy of this letter 
in our file and send the original to 
our home office, rather than writing 
a lengthy letter detailing the request. 

“In our agency department we 
have made use of the Verifax to 
copy proposals for group insurance 
—not only to obtain a copy for our- 
selves but to be able to present sey- 
eral copies to a prospective insured 
so that the entire board of directors, 
for example, may refer to proposa's 
at a group meeting. 

“On a particular school teachers 
group insurance program, we mace 
copies of a booklet showing the 
names, addresses and other perti- 
nent information of hundreds of 
school teachers concerned. By using 
the Verifax method for copying this 
list, we probably saved about six 
hours of copying by the standard 
method. 

“Sometimes, ‘time is of the es- 
sence’ and the machine always does 
a good job for us in these instances. 
A man from our home office showed 
us an interesting set of statistics. 
He had only one copy and had to 
catch a train in a half hour. Within 
a few minutes we had made copies 
of the report that will aid us in our 
work in the conservation of health 
and accident insurance. *I think you 
can see from the examples given 
above that we do make good use of 
this machine in our office.” 


Des Moines, lowa 


The branch home office of the 
Bankers Security Life Insurance 
Society also makes good use of 
Verifax copying. Mr. Allen UC. 
Eastlack had- these comments ‘o 
make : 

“Early in March we asked for a 
demonstration of the machine. We 
were quite well satisfied with ths 
test and purchased it for our exclt- 
sive use, letting our affiliate com- 
pany use another type of machine 
which we had formerly shared. This 
way there was no conflict over time 
of use. 

“We use the Verifax to make 
copies of our applications to be 
attached to our life and accident 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Mi 
utting costs 


even 466 of a cent 
per picture pays off 


When you’re microfilming hundreds 

or thousands of documents per day, the savings 
add up quickly. Here’s how you can get 

the lowest per-picture cost— 


Make sure the microfilmer you choose fits your require- 
ments exactly—you'll save day after day, year after year. 


Cost studies show that the ideal microfilmer for one 
company can be an unwise investment for another. If 
your volume is small, for example, it doesn’t make sense 
to pay for features and refinements which can’t be used 
profitably; on the other hand if your volume is large, the 
same “extras” will pay off. 


Because requirements vary so widely from one com- 
pany to another, Recordak offers 6 different types of 
microfilmers. Each is designed to give lowest per-picture 
cost in specific applications. 


It will certainly pay you to look at the per-picture cost 
—based on your volume—for all 6 Recordak Micro- 
filmers. And if our lowest priced machine, the Recordak 
Junior, is best we'll be the first to say “Why pay more?” 
You can buy this microfilmer-reader unit for as little as 
$450; rent one for as little as $17.50 per month. Recordak 
Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Recordak Junior Microfilmer includes 
built-in Film Reader—one of 6 Recordak 
Microfilmers designed for all require- 
ments, all budgets. 


Prices quoted are subject to change without notice. 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark. 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to insurance routines 





BOOKLETS 


P174—Business Booster Cards 


This is a sample collection of unusual but 
tried and tested cards that can improve 
your business by collecting delinquent ac- 
counts, producing additional business, devel- 
oping new accounts or thanking your clients 
for their patronage. There is also a special 
Christmas card designed for the insurance 
industry. Your name and address are im- 
printed on the cards and they are furnished 
complete with matching envelopes. On 
orders of 1,000 or more any special message 
may be substituted without additional cost. 


P175—The Wolf and Red Riding 
Hood 


In this fable for secretaries, Miss Miggins, 
the secretary, was having her troubles. Mr. 
Forrest, her boss, was "“carbon-copy happy” 
and pretty fussy about the neatness of those 
carbon copies too. It was 5:30 and every- 
one was gone but Miss Miggins when sud- 
denly, right there beside her typewriter, up 
popped the wolf. But this is a happy fable 
and the wolf a gentle and gentlemanly one. 
He was a special sort of wolf who showed 
harried secretaries how simple it is to knock 
out a few extra carbon copies. As a happy 
ending Miss Miggins finishes her work, pow- 
ders her nose and is right on time to meet 
her date. 


P176—Office Quiet 


This is a one-page survey intended to help 
office personnel enjoy better health and 
greater personal efficiency. Modern business 
life applies a tremendous pressure to the 
individual not the least of which is the con- 
stant noise to which he is subjected. Re- 
search men have found that people react to 
noise and to fear in the same manner and 
that noise lowers all faculties, dulls mental 
processes and makes people irritable and 
pessimistic. Also that no one minds his own 
noise—it's the other fellow's noise that is 
annoying. 
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Better Client Service—Continued 


and sickness policies. We use the 
machine to make copies of all papers 
which we send to our reinsurers. 
We use the machine on occasion 
to make copies of letters either to 
forward to other offices or to dis- 
tribute to several people in our own 
office. 

“We keep daily reports of new 
business received, issued, paid for, 
etc., and at the end of the day total 
these reports and make copies for 
distribution to various officers. The 
Verifax makes multiple copies and 
we find the machine quite satisfac- 
tory for this purpose. 

“We would recommend other in- 
surance companies using the Veri- 
fax—in fact we have had visitors 
who saw the machine in our office, 
saw the purposes for which we were 
using it, and then installed one in 
their own offices. 

“On most occasions we keep orig- 
inal copies and send the copies out 
of the office. There might be a few 
occasions where we have kept the 
copy and sent the original. This 
might occur when we have occasion 
to complete inquiries from such or- 
ganizations as the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference, the Al- 
fred M. Best Company, and other 
trade magazines which from time to 
time may send us inquiries. We 
complete the inquiry, make copies 
for our files, and return the original. 

“The Verifax is used for what- 
ever purpose we find it convenient, 
and its use is not limited to any 
particular type of work.” 


Rochester, New York 


The experience of Boller-Clark, 
Inc. with Verifax is rather typical 
and pretty well sums up many of the 
possibilities for employing this photo- 
copying technique to problems which 
are common to many insurance agen- 
cies and home offices. 


One machine adequately serves 
several departments of the Boller- 
Clark office. Perhaps the best use 
is made by their claims department, 
which copies (1) auto claims and 
repair bills, and (2) bond losses 
from the banks. 


(1) Repair bills for autoclaims 
used to be a headache—they had to 
be copied by hand, were usually hard 


to decipher, and left plenty of room 
for stenographic error because of 
their frequent illegibility. The time 
consumed copying these bills by 
hand was considerable. With Veri- 
fax it is unnecessary for a girl to 
decipher a garage bill and the copy 
is certain to be an exact duplicate 
of the original. Boller-Clark keeps 
one copy and the original goes to 
the home office. If Boller-Clark’s 
attorney is handling a particular 
case, he gets the original, they keep 
a copy, and another copy is sent to 
the home office. 


(2) A wide variety of material 
from client banks is copied—letters 
from banks, often long and detailed, 
giving all the yital information on 
bond losses, teller shortages, forged 
checks, etc. The forged checks 
themselves, and sometimes affidavits, 
are photocopied. 


One very important factor in their 
use of Verifax is that Boller-Clark 
now always has a complete and accu- 
rate file of all vital facts and docu- 
ments pertaining to claims. Orig- 
inals can go to the home offices and 
they still have a true picture of any 
given claim situation, should any 
debate, questions, customer claims 
or refusal-to-pay claims occur later 
on. The fact that the copies are 
identical in all respects to the orig- 
inals, including signatures, marginal 
notations, drawings, etc., helps pro- 
vide the true picture they want. 


Underwriting Uses 


Their finance underwriting de- 
partment also uses the machine reg- 
ularly. They photocopy the daily 
transcript of the New Loan Journal 
received from client banks’ personal 
loan and consumer credit depart- 
ments. This daily photocopying of 
the New Loan Journal, which lists 
a great many figures and would 
have to be proof-read carefully if 
copied by hand, cuts out about two 
and one-half days’ posting to ledg- 
ers. The original goes on to their 
home office and the copy is Boller- 
Clark’s record of new loan policies. 

Their fire underwriting and auto 
underwriting departments both use 
Verifax. They copy letters from 
clients requesting changes in their 
policies, copy the rating information 
and copy the information regarding 


(Continued on the next page) 
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You can have the cleanest-looking let- 
ters you ever signed...cost?...about 1 
cent a day... how? by trading in your 
old typewriters at 5 years instead of 10 
...for new Royal Standards, of course. 


From new Royal Standards you get increased typing 
production, cleaner-looking, better-groomed letters, 
memos, and reports . . . higher office morale and 
better employee relations—intangibles that are hard 
to define but mighty apparent when missing. 


You also get the finest, most rugged precision 
writing machines built. They take less time out for 
repairs, too. 

Remember, Royal’s the typewriter preferred 214 
to 1 by people in business who type. 
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W® ELECTRIC » STANDARD 
UYA PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 
All this is quite a promise, but why not let us prove 
it? Ask your local Royal Representative to give you a 
demonstration (this means he’ll show you how the new 


Royal works and give you the details of the 1-cent- 
a-day story). He won’t have to ask for an order. 





THE THAT FILLS ITSELF 


WRITES A FULL PAGE OR 
MORE AT EACH FILLING 


Finger grip 
never touches ink. 
No chance for ink 
TO SELECT OR REPLACE HERE’S ALL YOU DO , / to touch you. 


<a) 


CHOOSE 
the right Point 


Ink-Locked for the way 


against accidenta 
spillage. Can't leak. you write — 
Won't flood. Easy i by number. 
to clean as a 
saucer. 


Hoids 40 times more ink 
than ordinary fountain pens. 
Needs ink only 4 times 

a year in normal use. 


More than 28 

interchangeable 
and renewable 

point styles. 


DESK PEN SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. MADE IN USA., 


F : CANADA AND 
92 FLEET STREET, EAST; TORONTO, ONTARIO ENGLAND 


, COPYRIGHT 1954 THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 





Better Client Service—Continued 


the changes in the policy, retaining 
all these copies in their files. Orig- 
inals go to the home office and they 
still have a true picture of the situa- 
tion for future reference. 


Boller-Clark feels that their uses 
of photocopying save them the time 
of one girl, on the average. But 
more important, it enables them to 
give better, faster service to their 
customers which is valuable in help- 
ing them compete satisfactorily with 
other agencies. 


HUMAN RELATIONS PROGRAM 


HE three fundamental human 
bet of recognition and re- 
spect, security, and equity form the 
basis of the human relations program 
at Fischer & Porter Company, Hat- 
boro, Pa., W. Keith Hafer, director 
of human relations, reported to the 
American Management Association 
recently. 


Equal Amount of Respect 


All employees are considered to 
have equal rights, he said, and all are 
considered entitled to an equal 
amount of respect. For example, 
every employee, including the presi- 
dent, must punch a timeclock morn- 
ing and night. This is not, Mr. 
Hafer explained, because, “we are 
devoted to this particular affront to 
human dignity but it does mean that, 
until a more effective method of 
maintaining accurate, valid, and 
legal records of hours worked comes 
to our attention, we shall continue 
to insist that all employees be treated 
equally in this particular respect.” 
Hours of work are the same for all, 
with no exceptions for executives. 


Honesty, Interest and Ability 


The fourteen basic standards of 
conduct prepared by Fischer & Por- 
ter’s president for his executives em- 
brace habits of treating fellow 
men with respect. Among them is 
the operating practice of complete 
tolerance of race, color, religion, 
physical handicaps, and idiosyncra- 
sies. “The only things we require 
from an employee are honesty, inter- 
est, and an ability to do his job.” 
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GUY FERGASON 


HOW TO SIMPLIFY THE WORK 


O USE a slang prase, work 

simplification is one of the 

“hottest” subjects in the busi- 
ness field today. There is every in- 
dication that costs are still going up, 
or at least they aren’t stabilizing in 
respect to business income so that 
business men and women are search- 
ing for ways and means to reduce 
costs. In our opinion, the way to 
reduce office costs is to eliminate 
those factors: which unnecessarily 
contribute to cost. If records are 
being kept and statistics are being 
accumulated which upon objective 
analysis are not being used in the 
management of an enterprise, there 
is a good case for elimination. Every 
record, form, report and copy which 
can be done away with reduce the 
man-hour requirements for labor so 
that the result is reduced costs. 


Overstaffed 


We have said so often that we are 
accused of repeating ourselves that 
the average office is overstaffed in 
terms of simplified procedures. Let 
us put that another way—in terms 
of present methods, there is justifi- 
cation for the man-hours on the 
payroll because those man-hours 
(and perhaps more) are required 
to perform the tasks which manage- 
ment has permitted to become part 
and parcel of present methods. If 
management would make an analysis 
of every record, every procedure, 
and every form and would objec- 
tively appraise each item as to its 
real value, considerable work would 
be-eliminated, and then, the number 
of man-hours could be reduced with- 
out sacrificing any worthwhile pro- 
cedure. The failure to eliminate 
potential wasted effort in fact puts 
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the office in a condition of being 
overstaffed in terms of the simpli- 
fied procedures. 

We read much these days about 
electronic devices, machines that can 
scan, record, segregate, eliminate, 
compute, and do many complex 
operations, activated by punched 
cards, tape, etc. The interest in these 
machines is more than scientific 
curiosity—business is looking for 
machines that can displace manual 
labor and thereby reduce cost and 
increase volume. The office is going 
through technological changes today 
that are similar with the plant prob- 
lems of thirty or forty years ago. 
The office is becoming more and 
more comparable to the factory. Why 
then won’t business men take a page 
from the factory and indulge in 
microscopic surveys of all activities 
with the purpose of simplification, 
mechanization, specialization, and 
standardization. No one ever attains 
perfection, but improvement can be 
had for the effort. 


What Is Work Simplification? 


Work simplification has been de- 
scribed as the organized survey of 
office operations which has as its 
purpose the analysis of movement, 
checking, inspection, and recording 
so that by rearrangement and com- 
bination, unnecessary activities, in- 
terruptions and delays can be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

The emphasis is placed upon 
movement—files should be closer to 
the point of use for example. We 
have seen offices where the files are 
placed in whatever available areas 
there may be. This disregards the 
use of those files. Employees having 
to move thirty to forty feet to and 


from the desk and files will lose 
anywhere from ten to fifteen per- 
cent of their time. Movement not 
required in the performance of tasks 
detracts from productive time. We 
can’t go as far as the factory has 
gone in motion and time study, but 
we can go a lot farther than we have 
in developing a consciousness of 
wasted energy. 

The emphasis is placed on check- 
ing—how many man-hours are spent 
in checking and verifying so that 
human mistakes will be eliminated? 
Some offices check all clerical work, 
verify rates and extensions three and 
four times and spend more on cleri- 
cal detail than they would by right 
of clerical errors. Sampling is fast 
becoming a technique for office 
checking and verification. Work is 
spot checked or sampled and the 
errors found in the sampled work 
give a good indication of the total 
errors in all work. 

Perfection of operation is not 
attained by constant verification. 


Accuracy comes from selecting per- 


sonnel who are qualified to perform 
—teaching them what to do and how 
to do it and the reasons for doing it 
the way they do—reducing the ele- 
ment of human error by as much 
mechanization as possible—and fi- 
nally by paying rates which not only 
act as incentives for good perform- 
ance, but reward good performance 
when it is attained. 


Records 


Emphasis is also placed on re- 
cording—the clerical operation of 
transposing data from one source 
to another. Usually recording arises 
in the effort to accumulate data and 
in the necessity for creating a per- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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“lt has been conclusively proven to us 
that the utilization of superior ingredients 
in the manufacture of a product adds 
negligibly, if at all, to its eventual cost. 
And the resultant high standard of qual- 
ity, value, serviceability far outweigh this 


almost immeasurable increase in cost.” 
tdward J. Breck, President and General 
Manager of John H. Breck, Inc. 


Your letterheads and records are exam- 
ples: The finest L. L. Brown paper constituting 
a letterhead and envelope costs less than 
the postage. The most durable L. L. Brown 
record paper adds but 1% to total accounting 
costs. Microscopic cost differences! Yet they 
insure prestige and quality in letters . . . and 
records which defy time and hard use. 

For 105 years, L. L. Brown papers have 
been the choice of discriminating executives 
whose correspondence must reflect them and 
their products and whose records are worth 
keeping. 

Your regular supplier knows L. L. Brown 
papers. Ask him to help you select those best 
suited to your needs. 


WRITE for FREE booklet... 


“How to Get Greater 
Service and Valve from 
Your Records and Letters”. 
Here is a reliable guide to 
selecting the right paper 
«+. for recording or corre- 
spondence. 


L. L. BROWN 
(=|PAPERS(\ 


SO MUCH EXTRA VALUE FOR 
SO LITTLE EXTRA COST 
Since 1849 












L. L. Brown Paper Co. F-5 
Adoms, Mass. 


Please send me FREE copy of “How to Get Greater 
Service and Value from Your Records and Letters”. 
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How to Simplify the Work—Cont. 


manent record. Accumulation of 
office statistics can best be handled 
mechanically if the volume permits. 
Manual accumulation is usually per- 
formed by recording data in columns 
for purposes of classification. Much 
recording can be eliminated if the 
volume factor is analyzed and mech- 
anization, consistent with volume, 
is applied to the task. Figures can be 
accumulated by peg-board method, 
by card-punched systems, multiple- 
counter machines, and by the “good 
old hand-posting” method. 


It is obvious that there is a greater 
production potential in machine 
methods because the capacity of a 
machine provides the assimilation of 
a greater volume of work without 
an increase in clerical man-hours, 
whereas by the manual system, the 
volume of work and the number of 
required man-hours of clerical labor 
are directly related. As volume in- 
creases, Once capacity has been at- 
tained, more clerical labor must be 
provided. 


Work Simplification Applied 


There are a surprising number of 
areas in which work simplification 
can be applied. 


1. For example, take filing, instead 
of commingling important and unim- 
portant material—segregate all filing 
material which will have no lasting 
value and file it in a separate drawer 
for a period of ninety days. During 
the next ninety days file such ma- 
terial in another file drawer. By the 
end of one hundred and eighty days, 
the material in the first drawer is 
anywhere from ninety to one hun- 
dred and eighty days old, depending 
on whether it was filed during the 
beginning or end of the first ninety- 
day period. In any event, any action 
required as a result of such material 
will have taken place and the ma- 
terial can be taken out without fur- 
ther segregation and assorting and 
can be thrown away. During each 
ninety-day period, filing is done in 
alternate drawers and the older files 
are thrown out in their entirety, 
thus eliminating from the permanent 
and important files at least 40% of 
the materials otherwise filed and ac- 
cumulated for at least a year or 


more. Furthermore, there will be 
no need to spend more time weeding 
out this dead material because it 
has been segregated at the point of 
filing. 


2. Use of window envelopes and 
standardized letter format offer an- 
other area for the elimination of 
unnecessary typing. If window en- 
velopes are used it becomes neces- 
sary to standardize the placement of 
the name and address on the letter 
so that by a standard fold, the 
address will fall into the right place 
in respect to the window. It is 
estimated that 8% to 10% reduc- 
tion in typing time for correspond- 
ence can be effected by this practice. 


Assembly Racks 


3. Where companies have a problem 
of assembling typed pages into man- 
uals, price books, etc., assembly trays 
or collating racks will save consider- 
able time. Single racks or trays are 
ordinarily used—an assembly rack 
can best be described -as a vertical 
gadget having a series of recessed 
trays in which materials for assem- 
bly are placed. The operator selects 
the pages from these trays in the 
order by which the pages are put 
together. She will remain seated 
and it will be unnecessary to move 
about as is the custom when assem- 
bly work is done by laying out the 
pages in stacks on the surface of a 
large table. Where there is a large 
volume of assembly work, double 
collating racks are available which 
permit assembly work being done 
by both hands, thereby doubling 
productive results. 


4. More and more companies are 
replacing standard size desks (usu- 
ally 60 inches x 34 inches) with 
utility desks (approximately 48 
inches x 24 inches). The savings 
in floor space is about 6 square feet 
per desk. In cases where there is 
a space problem this saving can be 
an important factor, particularly 
when it is projected to ten or twelve 
desks. Others are using the unit 
desk arrangement where the desks 
are in clusters, thereby grouping 
together employees who have work 
relationships. In order to reduce the 
tendency to visit and gossip as a 
result of the intimate grouping of 
desks, space dividers of glass are 
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used in order to provide semi-pri- 
vacy. The partitions can be full 
height or three-quarters height. 
Each employee has easy access to 
the others; however, movement 
(and hence time) is reduced to a 
minimum. 


5. In the case of repetitive type of 
correspondence in which recurring 
and similar matters are handled, 
form paragraphs can be used to 
reduce dictating time. Form para- 
graphs are a compromise and sub- 
stitute for form letters. Form para- 
graphs permit the personalization of 
a letter by the careful choice of 
prepared comments and also permit 
individual typing of each letter, 
whereas form letters are duplicated 
or reproduced in quantities and lack 
personalization. 


Improving Dictating Techniques 


Considerable time can be saved by 
improving the dictating techniques, 
the simplification of letter composi- 
tion and the use of mechanical dic- 
tating equipment (vs. the manual 
dictation to a stenographer). The 
improvement in mechanical dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines over 
the past ten years has heen remark- 
able. Tape recorders, wire recorders, 
plastic cylinders, platters and belts 
which are unbreakable and are mail- 
able, have increased the flexibility of 
such equipment. Salesmen, for ex- 
ample, dictate their call reports and 
mail them to general offices rather 
than fill out long reports. These 
platters are retained in the file until 
their value has passed. 

Contact printing or copying ma- 
chines are being used to reproduce 
(facsimile reproduction) typed ma- 
terial on a limited quantity basis in 
place of manually retyping the ma- 
terials. Office equipment magazines 
carry the “ads” for several such 
machines which are available. 


Four Basic Areas 


There are basically four areas in 
which tasks take place—it is in these 
areas where the greatest loss of 
efficiency takes place because the 
worker soon “takes the job for 
granted” and accepts all procedures 
as being the required procedures. 
These areas, often called actions 
are: 
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“ton AY TESTED*” 





MR. OFFICE MANAGER 
MISS OFFICE EMPLOYEE... 


TIFFANY 
STANDS 


for heavy duty 
Office Machines! 











At last...here are larger, tougher 
stands to satisfy the demands of 
heavy, portable, electrically operated, 
office machines. Huge drop leaf 
affords large working surface; extra 
V-type cross bracing gives extreme 
rigidity. Rollers on caster retracting 
device offer easy retracting opera- 
tion. It’s operator’s and manage- 
ment’s best buy. 


*T. Me Write for full color 


illustrated brochure. 





MODEL 9000 


WHAT TON-TESTED* MEANS TO YOU 


Tested under 3200 pounds pressure, 
Tiffany Stands were found to be in “as 


new” condition. They guarantee 





7350 FORSYTH 


AT BETTER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


machine protection and are practically 
T; £¢ impossible to tip over accidentally. 
t Stand Co. 


ST. LOUIS 5, MO. 











1. Inspection or checking—how 
much time is spent in checking the 
work and how often is the work 
inspected and checked ? 

2. Transportation of the work—is 
the office arrangement such that 
transportation of the work and move- 
ment of the personnel are reduced 
to a minimum? 

3. Temporary delays in work pro- 
duction—what causes delays and 
bottle-necks in the work production 
so that storage (which is stoppage) 
is involved ? 

4. Operations—what is done? How 
is it done? Why is it done? 


If we can get a sufficient number 
of employees to ask questions as to 
“why” and get enough men and 
women in management interested 
in obtaining answers—we will have 
work simplification. There is noth- 
ing so refreshing and invigorating 
than answering questions—questions 
stimulate thinking in those who are 
objective and mentally alert. Ques- 
tions annoy those who do not want 
to face the challenge of their judg- 
Think about this the next 
time you talk business to your wife. 


ment. 
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Electronic Calculator, Type 607 Card-programmed Electronic Calculator 


Here is the one complete 
line of electronic data processing 
machines— offering the latest advances 
in efficient accounting and record-keeping to 
meet the needs of any insurance company —large, 


small, or intermediate. 


Magnetic Drum Data 
Processing Machine, Type 650 





World’s Leading Producer of 
Electronic Accounting Machines | reaps mane 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Electronic Calculator, Type 604 
Electronic Data Processing Machine, Type 702 
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EXAMINATION OF COMPANIES 


really started with the idea that 

insurance corporations, like 
other corporations, should render 
reports to the financial officers of 
government so that taxes might be 
levied and a means of checking rev- 
enues for the state thereby created. 
Supervising corporations for the 
benefit of the policyholders was an 
afterthought. 


G rots sare in this country 


First Step Toward Protection 


Insurance departments in various 
states in this country are gradual 
developments. Originally started, as 
I have indicated, for the purpose of 
securing reports upon which taxes 
could be levied, they became license 
bureaus, established not only for the 
purpose of checking revenues from 
agents’ licenses but also for the 
prevention of soliciting by unauthor- 
ized companies. This latter develop- 
ment was probably the first step 
taken toward the protection of pol- 
icyholders by the various insurance 
departments. 


As the companies grew larger 
and became more vital factors in 
the financial world, abuses crept into 
their management and in the Jast 
fifty years supervision by the state 
authorities has taken more and more 
upon itself the question of eliminat- 
ing these abuses and requiring the 
insurance company to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the policy- 
holder along sound financial lines. 

Aside from the fact that insur- 
ance is affected with a public inter- 
est, there are other reasons for its 
regulation. The insurance business 
is a technical business and in all too 
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many cases is little understood by the 
general public. The buyer of insur- 
ance is at a great disadvantage in 
the beginning. As a rule he knows 
much less than the seller about the 
product. Insurance policies contain 
terms unfamiliar to the buyer: and, 
it might be added, to many sellers 
also. Unfortunately, experience has 
shown that without strict regulation 
some companies would include so 
many severe and unreasonable re- 
strictions in their contracts that the 
insurance protection afforded would 
be almost worthless. 


Other People's Money 


A third and likewise important 
reason for regulating the insurance 
industry is its size and scope. Any 
institution as large and powerful as 
insurance is generally considered a 
fit subject for governmental regula- 
tion, especially when large amounts 
of other people’s money are involved. 
When an industry is entrusted with 
such large sums of money for future 
delivery, state supervision is inevi- 
table. The long range operations of 
life insurance companies, especially, 
are engraved invitations to public 
regulation. 

The principle of zone examina- 
tions is not something new. Ex- 


Commissioner H. P. Dunham, of 
Connecticut, in a talk before the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners in Toronto in 1929, 
said: 


“By 1871 practically all the states 
had more or less supervision and 
control of insurance companies. By 
this time (1871) it became appar- 
ent that the multiplicity of state 
supervising officials supervising an 
ever increasing number of insurance 
corporations doing business, for the 
most part, in the various states and 
territories of the United States 
would entail unnecessary inconven- 
ience and expense on the part of 
such corporations unless through 
conference or otherwise the state 
insurance officials could coordinate 
their efforts in the interests of uni- 
formity.” 


As nearly as I can determine, the 
zone system of examination as we 
have it today was developed at the 
June and December, 1936, meetings 
of the N.A.I.C. Under this system 
the country is divided into six zones 
with eight states comprising each 
zone, with the exception of Zone 2 
which includes the District of Co- 
lumbia. A zone participant in an 
examination represents the eight 
states in his zone. The company re- 
ceives a report which is accepted by 
all insurance departments and fur- 
ther visitation is eliminated. 

Prior to 1936 it is conceivable that 
a company doing business in most 
of the forty-eight states may have 
as many as a dozen, two dozen, or 
even three dozen examiners show 
up to participate in periodic exam- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Examination of Companies—Cont. 


inations. Obviously, this made for 
confusion in the examinations and 
for inconvenience and expense on 
the part of the company. 


Association Examination 


According to N.A.I.C. rules, an 
association examination will be 
called where a company has annual 
direct premium writings (or in the 
case of a company whose principal 
business is reinsurance, reinsurance 
premiums assumed ) totaling $1,000- 
000 or more in a zone, based 
upon the most recent annual state- 
ment, or where such writings in a 
zone are less than $1,000,000 but 
20 per cent of its writings are within 
a zone, such zone shall be invited 
to participate in such examination. 


In any other situation, regardless 
of premium writings within a zone, 
upon request of a majority of states 
within a zone the zone chairman 
shall designate an examiner to rep- 
resent the zone in an examination. 


An examination is a broad ab- 
stract thing which resolves itself 
into the desires and approaches of 
the men engaged in it. In the main, 
we are striving to determine that 
the financial position of the company, 
as reported in the annual statement, 
is substantially correct; that the 
company is not violating the laws 
of any state; that it is operating 
according to accepted practices ; and 
that it is meeting its policy obliga- 
tions and is treating the policyhold- 
ers fairly. 


One Great Difference 


There is one great difference be- 
tween an examination by represent- 
atives of insurance departments and 
an examination made by a firm of 
Certified Public Accountants, for 
instance, and that is this: it was 
never intended that a departmental 
examination should be an audit. It 
is impossible for any group of ex- 
aminers coming into a company’s 
office for a brief period of several 
weeks, or even several months, 
properly to review each and every 
transaction which has taken place 
since the company was last ex- 
amined. An examination may be 
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described as more of a scrutiny of 
the system and methods than of 
the details. 


At least the first part of an ex- 
aminer’s work should be to familiar- 
ize himself with the systems used in 
the office; to trace with some thor- 
oughness the history of the various 
transactions in order that he may 
find out the course which every 
transaction and group of transac- 
tions takes in its progress through 
the office. This scrutiny will enable 
him to determine whether there is 
anything radically wrong in the way 
in which the various items are 
treated. Any discrepancies which 
are found as a result of the exam- 
ination of the details must be fol- 
lowed to the very end and analyzed 
carefully. A mistake of $1 may in- 
dicate something radically wrong 
with the entire system and lead to 
the discovery of errors of great 
magnitude. 


When one’s work is being re- 
viewed, he instinctively tends to be 
on the defensive. This is particu- 
larly true when the auditor or ex- 
aminer is associated with a govern- 
mental agency, such as, for example, 
auditors from the Social Security 
3oard, field agents of the Federal 
Income Tax Division, and examiners 
of the State Insurance Department. 


Intelligent and Sincere 


Logically, there is no reason for 
this feeling as the most cussed and 
discussed insurance examiner, con- 
trary to the conviction held by some, 
is after all, just a fellow trying to 
do his job as best he can. He is no 
different from your next door neigh- 
bor, your hunting or golf partner. 
It is important that the examiners 
and the company understand the 
problems and aims of the other. 
Too often the attitude of the com- 
pany management toward the exam- 
iner runs all the way from whole- 
hearted cooperation to indifference. 
By cooperation I do not mean a 
flood of entertainment but rather an 
intelligent and sincere effort to do 
everything reasonably possible to 
facilitate the examination. The re- 
quirements of the examiner might 
be considered at the time accounting, 
bookkeeping and statistical changes 
are contemplated. 


The company can gain much by 
recognizing that the examiners are 
there through no choice of their 
own. On the contrary, they are ful- 
filling the legal requirements of the 
various states and they are not there 
necessarily to be harmful or critical. 
A friendly, cooperative attitude 
would serve well to make for a 
better and more efficient examina- 
tion. j 


Some Suggestions 


Some concrete suggestions may 
prove helpful in facilitating the ex- 
amination. The following list is not 
intended to be all inclusive nor will 
every item be required in each ex- 
amination. 


1. A company contact man should 
be appointed who will serve as a 
clearing medium for all examination 
problems. His first duty should be 
to arrange for proper quarters and 
necessary equipment as well as an 
inter-office directory listing the 
names of officers and department 
heads. 


2. Prior to the arrival of the ex- 
aminers, a review of the previous 
examination report should be helpful 
in arranging the records to facilitate 
the examination. 

3. The examiner in charge will re- 
view the minutes of the stockholders, 
policyholders and directors meetings 
and various committees to see that 
the company is operating in accord- 
ance with its articles and by-laws. 
It would therefore seem expedient 
to have such records in shape for 
inspection prior to the arrival of the 
examiners. 

4. A numerical listing of out- 
standing stock certificates as of the 
date of the examination would prove 
useful in verifying the company’s 
stock: and accounting for each cer- 
tificate by number, giving effect, of 
course, to the cancelled certificates. 

5. All work sheets, summaries, 
and memorandum records used in 
compiling the annual statement 
should be available. Work papers 
should be in such order that it will 
be convenient to check schedules in 
the annual statement. Year end trial 
balances should also be available. 

6. It generally expedites the work 
if the company’s general ledger ac- 
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Revolutionary New 
Filing Development! 
KOMPAKT 
“the file with the 
extra drawer” 


With the introduction of KOM- 
PAKT, “‘the file with the extra draw- 
er’, Remington Rand has set a new 
space-saving standard which will be 
followed for years to come. Now, for 
the first time, insurance offices can 
have a desk-height file with not two, 
but three letter or legal-size drawers. 
Or a counter-height file with four 
instead of three drawers. The KOM- 
PAKT 5-drawer file stands no higher 
than a standard 4-drawer unit, and 
the new low KOMPAKT design pro- 
vides a 6-drawer file with a top 
drawer just as accessible as in the 
average 5-drawer file. 

Get all the details about this beau- 
tifully designed new file cabinet. See 
how KOMPAKT can save you many 





5-Drawer Kompakt File alongside 
standard 4-Drawer File. 


times its original cost in savings of 
valuable office space. Circle LBV692. 


How kompakt Files Save Space 
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Sectional Policyholder 
Service Counter 
Ideal for Branch 
or District Office 


These counter units have been espe- 
cially designed to be used, either 
singly or in groups, where cash 
transactions are combined with rec- 
ord keeping. They offer ideal counter- 
height for policyholders making out 
checks, plus a convenient, continuous 
parcel shelf. On the working side, all 
facilities are within arm’s reach, 
and the new Kompakt 3-drawer unit 
may be used as a pedestal. 

Certified Insulated Units provide 
24 hour “Point-of-Use” protection 
against fire for valuable records. 
Eliminates usual “standing” counter 
service and resulting fatigue. For 
further information, read folder 
SC764, offered in the coupon. 
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See You in Washington! 


Visit our booth at the Life Office Management Association Conven- 
tion to see our comprehensive exhibit of the newest developments in 
office machines, systems, and equipment for home office or branches. 
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Examination of Companies—Cont. 


counts correspond to the ledger ac- 
counts named in the annual state- 
ment. A company, of course, may 
subdivide these accounts in various 
ways to fit its individual needs, but 
the books should be kept so that 
accounts in the final and consolidated 
balance sheet coincide with accounts 
in the annual statement. 

7. Brokers’ invoices and _state- 
ments in connection with the pur- 
chase and sale of securities during 
the period under review should be 
available. 

8. All pertinent documents in con- 
nection with real estate and mort- 
gages should be arranged in such 
a manner as to facilitate the exam- 
ination review. 

9. Work papers in connection 
with the security valuation reserves 
should be included in the company’s 
work paper file. 

10. The following tab runs are 
usually very helpful : 


a. A listing of all bonds, stocks, 
mortgages and real estate, as of 
the examination date, on the basis 
of the respective applicable sched- 
ules of the annual statement. 

b. A numerical listing of policy 
loans showing the policy number, 
type of policy, age, date of issue, 
amount of insurance, amount of 
loan, mode of payment and inter- 
est rate. 

c. A listing of due and deferred 
premiums, as well as calculations 
of loading, should be available. 
d. Valuation runs necessary to 
verify life policy reserves. 


Loss Reserves 


e. The following lists are essen- 
tial in establishing the unpaid loss 
reserves in fire and casualty com- 
panies : 

(1) A run of outstanding claims 
as of the examination date, re- 
flecting all pertinent information 
including claim number, coverage, 





“letters 
look better 
on 


Challenge your printer to 
improve the quality and 
impressiveness of your 
letterheads at no extra cost. 
He’s sure to recommend new 
Weston Bond, a rag content 
paper made better by 
Weston. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BE 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Makers of Papers for Business Records since 1863 


date of loss, date reported, state 
location, and the estimated re- 
serve. 
(2) A run of all claims paid re- 
flecting the actual cash settlement 
by claim number as of the latest 
date possible subsequent to the 
examination date. With this run, 
as can well be visualized, the ex- 
aminer is approaching the prob- 
lem from a retrospective stand- 
point. With as much as, say, three 
to six months’ experience, I think 
it is safe to assume, certainly, that 
many of the claims will have been 
paid. In this case the examiner 
is no longer trusting to judgment 
or estimates as he has the actual! 
amounts paid and is in a position 
therefore to establish reasonabl 
accurate reserves. 
(3) A run of the still outstand- 
ing incurred but not reported 
claims, reflecting all pertinent in- 
formation, as of the latest date 
possible subsequent to the exam- 
ination date. 
(4) A run of all incurred but 
not reported claims paid, reflect- 
ing all pertinent information, as 
of the latest date possible subse- 
quent to the examination date. 
These are only a few suggestions 
which, in my opinion, might prove 
helpful in expediting an examina- 
tion. Not that we, as examiners, are 
in any hurry to leave the companies 
but, on the other hand, we don’t 
want to wear out our welcome. 


NEW CARBON PAPER 


A NEW PATENTED metallic-back 
carbon paper announced by Allied 
Carbon and Ribbon Mfg. Corp. i 
said to eliminate feed-roll streaks. 

According to the manufacturer 
the increased use of standard and 
electric typewriters with high feed- 
roll tension has created copy streak- 
ing problems that have not existed 
before. To prevent these streaks, 
suggestions have been made to use 
an extra-hard finish carbon, but such 
sheets produce gray, washed-out 
looking copies. 

The new sheets, designed espe- 
cially to meet this situation, are 
said to yield copies of brilliant color 
strength, fine erasability, and re- 
markable cleanliness, in a variety of 
weights and writing strengths. 
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FASTER CLAIM ADJUSTMENT . 


HE EXPEDITING of claim ad- 
T justment is just one of sev- 
eral insurance functions improved 
by newly installed photocopy equip- 
ment at a southern insurance com- 
pany. This medium-sized company, 
with 650 home office employees, 
writes life, accident and health, and 
hospital insurance in forty-seven 
states and Canada for both groups 
and individuals. 

In a year, the company receives 
from 80,000 to 100,000 claims. Each 
time a policyholder presents a claim, 
the claim department must obtain 
complete policy information from 
the operating department. Formerly, 
it was necessary to transcribe the 
information from policy record cards 
maintained in each of three operat- 
ing departments onto the face of a 
claim jacket. The transcribed infor- 
mation then had to be carefully 
proofread to guard against errors 
which could be costly. The typing 
and proofreading consumed a great 
deal of time. 


Better Method 


A much more satisfactory method 
has now been worked out by this 
company, utilizing photocopying 
procedures. First, the policy record 
cards were converted from heavy 
card stock to a translucent stock in 
order to facilitate photocopying. 
Then a film overlay of a distribution 
form for breaking down the claim 
payment was made by photocopying 
a drawn form on lithographic film 
and making a contact print of this 
negative on another film to provide 
a positive transparency. 
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When a claim is received, the 
record card and the overlay are 
placed on a sheet of photocopy paper 
and run through the photocopy ma- 
chine. This job is easily and quickly 
done on the Peerless Dri-Stat dry- 
process photocopy machine. The 
resulting composite print, containing 
all the required policy information 
and the distribution form, is glued 
to the face of the claim jacket and 
is ready for processing by the claim 
department. 


In Operation 


This procedure has been in opera- 
tion for just over a year on about 
100,000 policies. It has proved so 
satisfactory that it is being adopted 
for the company’s other lines of cov- 
erage. When all installations now 
under way are completed, this sys- 
tem will eliminate the typing and 
proofing of some 80,000 to 100,000 
claim jackets per year, and will pro- 
vide faster claim payment services 
to over one-third of a million policy- 
holders. 
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SALARIES RISE 


_ ms of office workers have 
skyrocketed an average of 50% 
during the past seven years, accord- 
ing to an analysis of figures com- 
piled by the National Office Man- 
agement Association. NOMA 
gathers figures annually for its 
14,000 members on salary rates paid 
for various types of office work in 
cities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


In the recent analysis of these 
figures, clerical salary trends were 
charted in the East, South, Midwest 
and North West. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada showed the highest gain 
among the cities studied with a tre- 
mendous 72% increase in office 
salary rates during the seven-year 
period. Atlanta, Georgia, showed 
the least rise, but its 42% office 
salary increase is still substantial. 


Private secretaries are found to 
have made the best general gains by 
going to an average of 64% above 
their 1947 salary level. Those 
workers referred to as senior typists 
made the smallest average gain, but 
still hit 39% above their October 31, 
1947, rate. 


Together with private secretaries 
and senior typists, the jobs covered 
in the study are senior stenographer, 
junior stenographer, junior typist, 
transcribing machine operator and 
receptionist. 


COMPANIES MERGE 


Attan A. Ryan, chairman of the 
board of Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., and Philip M. Zenner, 
chairman of the board of The 
McBee Company, have announced 
the stockholders of both companies 
approved the plans for merging the 
two concerns effective July 31, 1954. 
The consolidated company will be 
known as Royal McBee Corporation. 


Allan A. Ryan, will be chairman 
of the board of directors of the con- 
solidated company; Philip M. Zen- 
ner, will be president. 


The business of the new corpora- 
tion will be conducted as two divi- 
sions with F. P. Ryan as president of 
Royal Typewriter Company and H. 
C. Davis, president of The McBee 
Company. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
* obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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The Government's Role—from p. 23 


maintained by special taxes paid by 
active workers and their employers, 
had great popular appeal and met 
with wide-spread approval. 

Now that the plan is in operation 
—and it is clearly here to stay—it is 
incumbent upon us all to understand 
what is involved. The first question 
that should be asked is, how far 
should this system go in providing 
benefits ? For how much of a man’s 
security should government take re- 
sponsibility? Unless there is a 
sound answer to this question—one 
we can firmly adhere to—social se- 
curity is almost certain to be pushed 
too far. 

The most cogent answer I have 
seen comes from the pen of Lord 
Beveridge, when he wrote: 


“ 


. to give by compulsory insur- 
ance more than is needed for sub- 
sistence is an unnecessary interfer- 
ence with individual responsibilities. 
More can be given only by taking 
more in contributions or taxation. 
That means departing from the prin- 
ciple of a national minimum above 
which citizens shall spend their 
money freely and adopting instead 
the principle of regulating the lives 
of individuals by law.” 


We may well take those words to 
heart. 

A few other points should be 
brought out in connection with this 
question. We cannot consider such 
old-age benefits by themselves. 
They are part and parcel of our 
whole economy and changes in one 
will affect the other.. It is obvious 
that if our economy leads to infla- 
tion which depreciates the dollar, 
then the same dollar payments for 
old-age benefits will be ineffective in 
furnishing subsistence. If, on the 
other hand, old-age benefits are 
pushed too high, they can them- 
selves be the cause of a higher price 
level. The effectiveness of any se- 
curity benefit depends upon stable 
money. We cannot distribute to the 
aged, for example, the financial 
means of purchasing goods beyond 
what the production of industry will 
provide. If we should attempt to 
do so, inflated prices caused by ex- 
cess demand for goods would rob 
the cash benefits of much of their 
value. If we consider the nonem- 
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ployed population as a whole, it is 
fundamental to the prevention of 
hardship that inflation be avoided 
and that production be efficient and 
in large volume. Any measures that 
seriously lower productive efficiency, 
or reduce the volume-of production, 
are thus the very negation of welfare 
measures. 

One of the great dangers in deal- 
ing with the level of benefits is that 
it is politically attractive to increase 
the formula for benefits and to em- 
phasize the expectation of greater 
benefits in the future rather than to 
stress the greater taxes that will be 
necessary in the future to pay for 
them. This is the easier to do be- 
cause the rise in the tax rate is con- 
siderably deferred due to the full 
weight of increased benefits being 
deferred. But in the end the govern- 
ment has no benefits to give except 
from the taxes which it takes. The 
tax rate at present has risen to 4% 
—2% from the employer and 2% 
from the employee—and with no 
further increase in benefit level can 
readily rise eventually to be about 
8% or even possibly 10%. 

Necessarily, the top figure is un- 
certain since the result depends on 
many uncertainties. These uncer- 
tainties embrace employment con- 
ditions, wage levels, changes in 
longevity, changes in the proportion 
of the population at elderly ages, the 
incentives to the elderly to retire 
and so on. As taxes go up, as they 
will with no further increase in gen- 
eral benefit levels, will industry re- 
coup by raising prices, will workers 
press for higher wages to maintain 
take-home pay? If they do, can we 
obtain such an increase in individual 
production as to maintain existing 
price levels? These are pertinent 
questions and grave questions. The 
fact that they exist should caution 
us to adhere closely to Lord Beve- 
ridge’s injunction, which I quoted, 
that benefits should be confined to 
a‘subsistence level, and not attempt 
to include provision which can and 
should be made by private pension 
plans, individual savings and by re- 
lief measures for special cases of 
need which are more properly ad- 
ministered locally by municipalities 
and states. 

A dangerous thing about Social 
Security in the United States, I 
think, is that the American people 


have not yet come to fully realize 
that “More can be given only by 
taking more.” The nation simply 
does not get something for nothing 
in Social Security. 

Another fundamental misunder- 
standing among many of our people 
has been that Social Security taxes 
are a form of saving being stored 
up for the future and guaranteeing 
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The Government's Role—Continued 


their future benefits. In 1936, when 
the plan was initiated, President 
Roosevelt said in a campaign 
speech : 


“Here the employer contributes one 
dollar of premium for every dollar 
of premium contributed by the 
worker ; but both dollars are held by 
the government solely for the bene- 
fit of the worker in his old age. In 
effect we have set up a savings ac- 
count for the old age of the worker.” 

This same misconception has been 
repeated again and again ever since. 
No wonder therefore that when, say, 
an older beneficiary, having paid 
$150 in taxes, together with $150 
from his employer, receives an old 
age benefit worth $15,000 he says 
“Social Security is a wonderful bar- 
gain.” People do not stop to think 
that the remaining $14,700 must 
come, in one way or another, from 
their fellow citizens in taxes. 

And that brings me to the point 
that such use of the word “insur- 
ance” is very objectionable to those 
in the insurance business. The 
words “social insurance” slip easily 
from the tongues of many people, 
but the word “insurance” suggests 
an individual equity relationship 
which simply does not exist in 
OASI. Neither is OASI based on 
commonly accepted insurance prin- 
ciples. 

Moreover the incorrect impression 
that OASI taxes are insurance pre- 
miums or savings has doubtless 
misled many into thinking that the 
government has sufficient money 
stored up to meet the benefits be- 
coming payable in the future from 
wage credits already acquired. The 
uninitiated, when told that the 
OASI Trust Fund holds some $19 
billion in government bonds, may 
have such a belief strengthened. 
Little do they realize that some $200 
billion would be needed at the pres- 
ent time to cover the system’s ac- 
crued liabilities. 

Essentially the OASI system is 
operating as a pay-as-you-go plan 
with a moderate contingency fund 
available to act as a buffer to cover 
any temporary excess of benefit pay- 
ments over tax receipts—-an excess 
such as might occur in a business 
recession. The active workers now 
covered under the system must look 
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for their old-age benefits, not in any 
large measure to the Trust Fund, 
but mainly to the willingness of the 
next generation of active workers to 
pay the taxes out of which the 
retirement benefits will come. 

It is important that these facts 
and these relationships be under- 
stood for otherwise we cannot treat 
intelligently the recurring proposals 
to amend the OASI legislation and 
avoul the tendency toward over- 
expansion inherent in any govern- 
ment security scheme. 

I have great confidence in the 
good sense of the American people. 
Once the people grasp the basic 
issues posed by Social Security, I 
feel sure wise decisions will be made. 
We are a generous people; we will 
not put the aged, widows, and de- 
pendent children on starvation ra- 
tions. But also, we have enough 
good sense so that we will not cut 
down the living standards of self- 
supporting people in order that ex- 
cessive, unneeded, or incentive-de- 
stroying benefits may go to depen- 
dent elements in the population. 

The spirit of looking for oppor- 
tunity—of seeking to better one’s 
self—is still quite alive in America. 
And I believe the American people 
still place a high value on the right 
to spend their own money as they 
choose. 


OMNIBUS TAX BILL 
heal by Congress of the 


omnibus tax revision bill cli- 
maxes more than two and a half 
years of intensive study and brings 
significant changes in the tax laws 
of major importance to life insur- 
ance policyholders, annuitants, in- 
surance companies and their agency 
forces, 

Among the important tax areas 
affected by the bill are a new life 
expectancy method of levying in- 
come taxes on annuity income, a 
provision for taxation of the interest 
element on life insurance proceeds 
paid in installments, elimination of 
taxes on the proceeds of business 
life insurance policies exchanged in 
partnership and_ officer-company 
relationships, and elimination of the 
“premium payment test’ in - deter- 
mining ownership of a life insurance 
policy for estate tax purposes. 

Still other important provisions 
of the law deal with pension and 
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profit-sharing plans, granting group 
annuities the same capital gains tax 
treatment presently accorded pen- 
sion trusts, providing for tax-free 
exchange of various types of life 
insurance policies, and exempting up 
to $5,000 of amounts paid by em- 
ployers as employee death benefits 
without previous existence of con- 
tracts for these benefits. 

In preparation for these and a 
number of other provisions in the 
bill, the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association 
of America worked with the Treas- 
ury Department, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion, the House Ways and Means 
Committee, and the Senate Finance 
Committee, submitting statements 
on the life insurance tax program 
regarding each provision. For the 
official record of Congressional hear- 
ings, the Associations presented a 
forty-five-page statement in addition 
to two shorter supplementary state- 
ments to the Ways and Means 
Committee, and a fifty-seven-page 
statement to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

As a result of these efforts, the 
bill as passed accepts almost all the 
major recommendations of the life 
insurance business in addition to 
many of the comparatively less im- 
portant recommendations. 

The 3% annuity rule, under 
which annuitants have previously 
paid tax on interest earnings far out 
of proportion to the actual income 
on these policies, was replaced by 
the life expectancy rule. This is a 
variation of the Canadian rule which 
the life insurance business has rec- 
ommended in one form or another 
for a number of years. It will result 
in greater tax equity for holders of 
annuities than they have previously 
had. Hereafter, an amount of an- 
nuity income equal to the total paid 
for an annuity divided by the life 
expectancy of the annuitant will be 
excluded from income taxes each 
year as long as the annuitant lives. 

Heretofore, the proceeds of an 
insurance contract transferred for a 
valuable consideration, as in the case 
of a partnership arrangement, minus 
the actual value of the consideration 
and premiums paid by the person 
getting the contract, have been tax- 
able. The new law makes the pro- 
ceeds of such insurance policies com- 


pletely tax free when the transfer 
of policies takes place for valid busi- 
ness reasons. 

Elimination of the premium pay- 
ment test will end the present estate 
tax discrimination against owners 
of life insurance under which life 
insurance proceeds are included in 
the estate of one who has paid the 
premiums, even if he had given up 
all benefits of the policy. Under the 
new law, the insurance will be sub- 
ject to estate tax only for the time 
before his death the owner had re- 
tained the right to enjoy the pro- 
ceeds or designate who gets them. 

Employees under group annuities 
set up as qualified pension plans 
without trustees will have the same 
capital gains tax rights in lump- 
sum distributions that employees 
under trusteed plans now have, in- 
stead of receiving different income 
tax treatment as heretofore. 

Under the new law, no tax will 
result from the exchange by a pol- 
icyholder of various types of policies 
except the exchange of an endow- 
ment policy for an ordinary life 
policy or of an endowment policy 
for another endowment with a dif- 
ferent maturity date. This change 
in the law is a recognition of the 
need for tax-free rearrangement of 
insurance policyholdings in the later 
years of the life of an insured person. 

Heretofore, a pre-existing agree- 
ment between employer and em- 
ployee had to exist if death benefits 
paid by the employer were to be tax 
exempt. Under the new law, exist- 
ence of these agreements is no longer 
necessary. However, the $5,000 
maximum exemption applies to the 
total of benefits paid by all employ- 
ers in cases where the employee had 
more than one employer. 

For some years, tax authorities 
have voiced objection to the exemp- 
tion from income taxes of interest 
income from life insurance proceeds 
paid in installments. To meet these 
objections, a provision was included 
in the tax revision bill to subject the 
interest element in life insurance in- 
stallment payments in excess of 
$1,000 interest income a year for 
a widow to income taxes. Lump- 
sum payments of insurance will con- 
tinue to remain tax free as will the 
annual portion of the installment 
payments which represent the prin- 
cipal sum payable under the policy. 
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that it is much more important that 
insurance companies be sound over 
the long run than that investment 
earnings be high over any short 
period. 


Valuation of Assets 


An integral part of regulation in 
many states is the authority to pre- 
scribe the basis on which the assets 
of life insurance companies will be 
valued for statement purposes. In 


order to have uniformity among the 
states this has become an under- 
taking of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. Es- 
sentially, rules promulgated by this 
group permit the evaluation of bonds 
on an amortized cost basis if they are 
well secured and not in default. 
Bonds not well secured or in default, 
and preferred and common stocks 
must be carried in the statement at 
values set by this regulatory body. 
Usually these are the market values 
at the year-end. It can readily be 
appreciated that these rules have a 
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very definite influence upon invest- 
ment decisions, especially on the 
ownership of preferred and common 
stock. The latter must be valued at 
the market at the close of the year. 


Thus, sizeable holdings of such 
stock could in a low market ad- 
versely affect the published balance 
sheet of the company. Some states, 
including New York, limit sur 
pluses of life insurance companies 
and when this fact is combined with 
valuation rules requiring recogni- 
tion of market fluctuations, thc 
ownership of significant amounts 01 
preferred and common stock is no’ 
too attractive. This even serves t 
make ineffective the enabling legisla- 
tion in the states that permit th 
ownership of stocks. Obviously, this 
is the case, for no financial institu- 
tion can afford to render a statement 
indicating it might have inadequat: 
surplus even though its management 
may well know its assets are basi- 
cally sound. The mere rendering oi 
such a statement might bring about 
the necessity for some liquidation. 


Adequate diversification in insur- 
ance portfolios is a factor impor- 
tantly affecting investment policies. 
Such diversification takes three 
forms—geographic, by industry, and 
by companies within each industry 
Maturity diversification might be 
considered a fourth type, but it can 
be seen that this is principally a 
mechanical process. Skilled investors 
endeavor to avoid concentration of 
investment in areas. This is espe- 
cially important if the economic 
background of the area is itself not 
well diversified. For example, mort- 
gage lenders avoid a concentration 
of loans in a city which is largely 
dependent for its welfare upon a 
single industry. Likewise, investors 
avoid investing disproportionate 
amounts in one industry, especially 
if that industry has a record of pro- 
nounced fluctuation in earnings. 
Also, because most companies’ earn- 
ings vary some and because manage- 
ments change from time to time, 
investors prefer to spread their hold- 
ings among the various companies 
in any industry whose records are 
generally satisfactory. 

This problem of proper diversi- 
fication is not a difficult one for most 
insurance companies. Actually, most 
insurance companies are under con- 
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stant pressure from the public and 
from political groups to spread their 
investments more widely than is jus- 
tifiable. Especially is this the case 
in real estate mortgage lending, 
where it presents a real problem to 
the protfolio manager, for extensive 
liversification means either operat- 
ng with inadequate analysis and 
investigation, or at an unjustifiable 
cost. Probably it could be said that 
the optimum diversification sought 
hy most investment administrators 
is one that avoids an undue con- 
centration of risk without introduc- 
ing inefficiencies from excessive ad- 
ministration costs. 


Lesser Factors 


There are a few factors of lesser 
importance that affect policy de- 
cisions to which | might call atten- 
tion. Federal income taxes put a 
premium upon tax exempt securities 
for investors in high tax brackets. 
Insurance companies, though paying 
a large total tax, do not pay a high 
rate. Hence, tax exempt securities, 
such as municipal bonds and certain 
stocks, do not result in as relatively 
high net income for them as for 
other investors whose income taxes 
result from high rates. 

State income taxes and graduated 
premium taxes may affect the situs 
of investment operations. For ex- 
ample, under the: Montana income 
tax law affecting life insurance com- 
panies, a high total tax might be paid 
to the state if investments there 
were proportionately higher than 
other insurance operations, whereas 
under the graduated premium tax in 
Texas the lowest tax is paid if in- 
vestments in the state are propor- 
tionately higher than in other states. 
It would seem that: such laws are 
inimical to the long run interest of 
the respective states, but they exist 
and often affect. local investment 
operations of the life insurance com- 
panies. 


In this discussion of basic factors 
affecting life insurance investment 
policies, I am putting in last position 
a very significant factor which is 


seldom discussed and_ frequently 
misunderstood. This is the fact that 
life insurance companies virtually 
at all times keep fully invested. They 
do not withhold funds in anticipa- 
tion of rate increases or borrow or 
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study courses will soon be or- 
ganized in many cities and towns. 
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otherwise over-commit themselves 
in expectation of rate declines. True, 
much talk occurs as to the future 
of interest rates by life insurance 
investment officers ; in fact, guessing 
interest rates is frequently an “‘avo- 
cation.”” However, investments are 
not made on the basis of expectation 
as to future rates. Rather, an in- 
surance company at all times strives 
to keep fully invested at current 


rates or committed to deliver funds 
in the future at current rates. 

The cost of holding money idle is 
very real, and in a business where 
funds flow regularly and uninter- 
ruptedly it is better to put faith in 
dollar averaging and the powerful 
effect of compound interest than to 
speculate on a rate rise or fall. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Possibly there are exceptions to this, 
but it would have to be among 
smaller companies for certainly the 
larger companies have little alterna- 
tive but to push out the funds as 
they are received. In a paper on 
“Institutional Savings” prepared by 
Dr. James J. O’Leary, director of 
investment research of the L. I. A. 
A., he showed that the changes that 
occur in the holdings of cash and 
short term securities by life insur- 


ance companies were so small that 
it is the stability that is surprising, 
not the change. In this paper Dr. 
O’Leary stated, “The individual 
monthly figures on cash holdings of 
the life insurance business during 
the period 1949 through 1953, for 
example, show that the monthly 
range was a low of 1.1% of assets 
in several months of 1953 and a high 
of 1.7% in April, 1951. If monthly 
figures combining cash and Govern- 
ments with a maturity of one year 
and under are studied, the range 
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during the same period was 1.4% 
of assets in July, 1949, and 3.5% of 
assets in April, 1951. Although the 
percentage changes are substantial, 
the proportion of assets is so small 
that cash and short Government 
changes do not have much impor- 
tance. If anything, one must be 
impressed with their stability.” 


He then pointed out that the 
buildup to the high in April, 1951 
was not in anticipation of higher 
rates but was to cover the heavy 
future commitments which had be- 
come a very common operating prac- 
tice under pegged Government bond 
prices, and had increased even more 
in the Fall of 1950 from the manner 
in which Regulation X was insti- 
tuted. 


Only Gradual Changes 


This analysis is based upon recent 
years, but a look at the period 1936- 
1953 shows that cash was highest 
when investments were scarce, and 
lowest when they were abundant, 
but again it is the stability, not the 
change, in the cash position of in- 
surance companies that is most no- 
table. In this period, cash was never 
more than 5% of assets and changes 
that occurred were gradual. Cer- 
tainly this does not indicate with- 
holding funds from the market. 
Likewise, borrowing by life insur- 
ance companies is practically non- 
existent, and the small amount that 
does occur is to smooth over the 
inevitable peaking of commitments. 
There is, however, a characteristic 
about life insurance investment op- 
erations which can be misinterpreted 
as withholding of funds. Life insur- 
ance companies purchase most of the 
major forms of investments and 
operate extensively in many of the 
fields. Consequently, thev possess 
considerable mobility or shiftability 
in the selection of investments at any 
time. 


In this selection process the di‘- 
ferentials in interest rates between 
various types of investments exe:t 
considerable influence. At times, 
available rates may make mortgag’s 
more attractive than bonds, or high 
grade bonds preferable to lower 
grade ones, or Government bonds 
more attractive than prime corpo- 
rate bonds. As insurance companies 
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can and do shift the emphasis of 
their investment operations from one 
investment field to another, it may 
appear that they are withholding 
funds from the market. Actually, 
funds are not being withheld—they 
are merely being channeled to that 
segment of investment demand 
which is willing to pay proportion- 
ately more for them. Although this 
shiftability is important, it also is 
limited. There is a great inertia to 
large institutional investment opera- 
tions which make such changes come 
about slowly. 


Types of Investments 


Now let me highlight the holdings 
of the life insurance companies, and 
in so doing discuss briefly the suit- 
ability of various investments. 

U. S. Government bonds are con- 
sidered by most investors to be the 
soundest of securities. Presumably 
if they are not sound, no fixed value 
asset is. These bonds loomed large 
in life insurance company portfolios 
during and following the last war. 

The peak was reached in 1946 
when 47% of assets were so in- 
vested. This proportion declined to 
12% by the end of 1953. Generally, 
life insurance companies do not 
favor owning large amounts of Gov- 
ernment bonds because the yields 
are lower than other suitable secu- 
rities, and there seems to be no 
reason to pay that price for the addi- 
tional security and the liquidity pro- 
vided. 

State and municipal bonds offer 
a satisfactory outlet for life insur- 
ance funds. Prior to the days of high 
income tax rates, these were impor- 
tant in life insurance company port- 
folios, representing over 6% of 
assets in 1940. Thereafter, a sharp 
decline set in and today only 1.2% 
of assets are so invested. Basically, 
these bonds are attractive for insur- 
ance companies, but their tax exempt 
feature makes them more so to other 
investors. 

Foreign bonds have never been 
important for life insurance com- 
panies. In fact, except for those of 
Canada, they are not eligible in most 
states. I suspect that the few that 
are held, only $21,000,000 in 1953, 
are to cover insurance reserve ob- 
ligations in the respective countries. 
Most companies consider Canadian 
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bonds, especially those of the Do- 
minion and Provinces, to be sound 
investments. However, there is no 
great supply, and they have never 
exceeded 3% of life insurance com- 
pany assets, and today are 1.6%. 
Corporate bonds, i.e., bonds of 
business and industry, have been con- 
sistently favored by life insurance 
companies. In 1929, they represented 
28% of assets; they declined a bit 
following the depression, but by 
1940 they were back to 30%. During 


the War, the actual amount owned 
increased, but proportionately they 
declined to 25% of assets because of 
large investments in U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds. Today, 44% of assets 
are so invested—5% in railroad 
bonds, 17% in public utility bonds, 
and 22% in the bonds of various 
industrial corporations. Here also 
it should be mentioned that in this 
field private placements play a very 
important role as life insurance com- 
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The Investment Portfolio—Continued 


panies are especially suited to handle 
this type of transaction. 

Stocks, either preferred or com- 
mon, have not in recent times been 
of much significance in life insurance 
portfolios. Investment in them has 
varied between .7% in 1927 and 
2.9% in the last few years. Actually, 
there has been a slow increase in 
holdings of stocks since the war 
from 1.8% in 1945 to 2.9% today. 
Preferreds are the more important, 
representing about 70% of the entire 
stock account. In addition to the 
problems already mentioned, arising 
from the requirement that stocks be 
valued at market for statement pur- 
poses, there are many life insurance 
managements as well as social the- 
orists who believe it is undesirable 
to have the ownership of large blocks 
of stock concentrated in savings 
institutions. Such managements are 
probably concerned- about the re- 
sponsibility to actively enter into 
the management decisions of other 
corporations, and the social theorists 
undoubtedly see possibility for the 
misuse of power from the owner- 
ship of large blocks of stock. 

The problems involved in mort- 
gage selection and risk evaluation 
are akin to security analysis in their 
complexity. Thus, space does not 
permit comment upon them. How- 
ever, real estate mortgages have 
long been a preferred investment for 
life insurance companies, even more 
so prior to 1930 than today. In 1927, 


43% of life insurance assets were 
in mortgages, of which 13% were 
in farm loans. As real estate values 
declined sharply following 1932, so 
did the life insurance company mort- 
gage account, and of course the re- 
tirement of personal debt during the 
late war carried mortgages in 1946 
to the lowpoint of 14%. Today they 
represent 28% of assets. 

In the last twenty years, two 
changes have occurred which greatly 
affect the suitability of mortgages 
for life insurance investments. One, 
the extensive use of the amortized 
mortgage I have already mentioned ; 
the other is the advent of Federal 
government guaranty of the mort- 
gage note. The first of these has 
given mortgages a quality of liquid- 
ity not formerly present, and even 
today not well appreciated. The 
second has materially reduced the 
inherent risk of mortgage lending, 
has broadened the market for mort- 
gages and, hence, also increased 
their liquidity. Parenthetically, I 
am afraid the risk is being so com- 
pletely transferred to the govern- 
ment that private mortgage lending 
on residential property is at a cross- 
roads. Judging by recent develop- 
ments, I might also say that govern- 
ment mortgage risk evaluators are 
also at a hit of a crossroad. 

About the only other significant 
investment outlet for life insurance 
companies is the ownership of real 
estate. Only recently have life in- 
surance companies been permitted 
to own real estate for investment, 
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and, hence, prior to the recent war 
real estate owned was largely that 
used in company operations or ac- 
quired in the satisfaction of a de- 
faulted mortgage. However, today 
most states permit the ownership 
of urban real estate for investment. 
To date, this enabling legislation has 
resulted only in a slight increase in 
real estate ownership. It was only 
1.5% of assets in 1947 and is 2.6% 
today. Many companies feel that 
the management problems involved 
in real estate ownership are a )it 
foreign to their investment organiza- 
tion. Especially is this true for small 
companies who cannot justify crea- 
tion of special real estate manage- 
ment groups. Also, many companies 
feel that serious public relations 
problems with tenants and time con- 
suming meetings with politicians and 
government agencies may be ines- 
capable with the ownership of large 
housing projects. Already there has 
been some evidence that this is a 
valid objection. I believe it is safe 
to conclude that although real estate 
offers suitable investment opportu- 
nities for life insurance companies, 
any growth in ownership will be 
slow. 

Although policy loans are included 
in the assets of life insurance com- 
panies, they are not an investment. 
In reality they are an offset to re- 
serve liabilities. During the 1930's, 
policy loans reached their peak of 
18.3% of assets in 1932. Since then 
they have declined steadily, and to- 
day they are 3.7%. 
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HY is age sixty-five so 
universally thought of as 
the age of retirement? Is 


there any scientific basis for that 
figure? I have searched the litera- 
ture for some evidence but appar- 
ently sixty-five is just an arbitrary 
figure, arrived at as a compromise 
by many organizations in the past, 
and liberally influenced along the 
way by a multitude of political and 
economic considerations. I cannot 
help but get the impression that age 
sixty-five was picked merely as the 
most expedient age—late enough in 
life to enable a man to make realistic 
provision for retirement income and 
early enough to permit him still to 
enjoy that income. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


About one hundred years ago the 
average length of life was approxi- 
mately thirty-seven years. A century 
ago, one who looked forward to age 
sixty-five and expected to be living 
and active at that age had to be 
optimistic. Today not only is sixty- 
five far from being regarded as “old 
age,” but the person of sixty-five is, 
on. the average, physically, mentally, 
economically and therefore socially 
in much. better condition than when 
the idea of retirement at age. sixty- 
five was first promulgated years ago. 
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Moreover, this improved status is 
imparting to an _ ever-increasing 
number of old people some surpris- 
ingly young ideas. They have hopes 
and plans, they have objectives to 
achieve, and they want to enjoy life 
primarily by retaining a sense of 
usefulness. 

Women share these aspirations as 
well as men. We may not have yet 
reached the point where Marlene 
Dietrich is the typical American 
grandmother, but neither is Whis- 
tler’s mother, and any attempt, de- 
liberate or otherwise, to relegate the 
bulk of our oldsters to rocking chairs 
will be the more tragic because of the 
untold problems of ill health and 
social maladjustment which will re- 
sult. 

A survey made by our company 
a few years ago among a cross sec- 
tion of several thousand policyhold- 
ers revealed that only 24% wanted 
a life of ease when they reached 
retirement age; 39% wanted to be 
financially able to reduce their work- 
ing hours or. shift into some lighter 
occupation ; and 37% wanted to keep 
right on working at their present 
jobs, falling back on retirement in- 


age 


barrier 


come only when physically or men- 
tally unable to hold those jobs any 
longer. 


A number of life insurance com- 
panies in recent years have dem- 
onstrated in tangible fashion their 
interest in this retirement problem, 
but it is a problem so broad and so 
deep in its significance that, in my 
judgment, it poses an obligation to 
the life insurance industry as a whole 
to make a thorough and inquiring 
study and to act positively on the 
strength of information gained from 
that study. We cannot afford merely 
to follow in the wake of a rapidly 
developing old age problem; we 
must be prepared to lead in its effec- 
tive solution. As an industry we are 
second only to the United States 
government in responsibility for this 
tremendous retirement bill. We are 
second to none in terms of contrac- 
tual obligation. Therefore, it be- 
hooves us—particularly those of us 
engaged in life insurance medicine 
—to be vitally interested in seeking 
a proper solution to the retirement 
problem which at one and the same 
time will assure longer, happier 
lives, and conserve the priceless ex- 
perience and productive resources 
represented in the older segment of 
our population. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Breaking the Age Barrier—Cont. 


For years the life insurance in- 
dustry, through its sales efforts, has 
been continuously and progressively 
making the nation retirement con- 
scious. This has been a good thing 
because much of the strength in 
American Democracy lies in the 
ability and willingness of its citizens 
to put aside a portion of their earn- 
ings during their productive years. 
But how badly mistaken we were 
as to the proper age for retirement! 
Not too many years ago it was com- 
mon to see life insurance advertise- 
ments promoting retirement not at 
sixty-five or sixty, but at fifty-five, 
and I submit that in many cases this 
ridiculously early retirement would 
still be promoted were it not for the 
cost factor which puts such retire- 
ment income out of reach for most 
people. 


For a long time we have known 
that our annuity rates are wrong. 
I am certain that the basis of our 
retirement plans is equally wrong. 
Think of the effect on present life 
insurance reserves if just the one 
problem of cancer were to be solved ! 
Considering the pace of medical 
progress in recent years I believe 
such a solution is entirely possible. 
We have already changed our view- 
point completely on heart disease. 
No longer do we consider these 
people permanently and totally dis- 
abled. They are living much longer 
than we ever thought they would, 
even fifteen years ago. This and 
other trends suggest, therefore, that 
we have helped to oversell the Amer- 
ican public on the idea of retiring, 
and retiring early. 


Government Attitude 


Now we life insurance people have 
not been alone in this respect, nor 
will it be any easy task to de-empha- 
size a fixed and accepted early re- 
tirement age, no matter how unwise 


the concept may be. The United 
States government in its attitude on 
Social Security is at least suggesting, 
and many times even forcing, a pre- 
mature retirement. The original idea 
of Social Security—to keep people 
away from the poorhouse—has been 
lost sight of, and somewhere, some- 
how, the idea has crept in that Social 
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Security is an adjunct to retirement 
funds, and that to enjoy this luxury 
it is necessary for people to lay 
down their tools and let their skills 
grow rusty starting at the age of 
sixty-five. Time and Social Security 
experience itself are proving how 
wrong this concept is! The average 
age at which American citizens claim 
their first Social Security pension 
check is sixty-nine! Would it not 
have been much better, then, if 
our industry had been foresighted 
enough to avoid portraying retire- 
ment as an ideal, and instead pro- 
moted the view that the older person 
can add years to his life by keeping 
busy in a gainful occupation of his 
own choosing—happy, active, pos- 
sessed of his self-respect, yet free 
from financial worry through the 
added security which life insurance 
provides. 


A Reversal of Attitude 


Our industry can still be in the 
forefront in promulgating this view- 
point, but events move rapidly these 
days. I strongly suspect that in the 
not-too-distant future the United 
States government itself will have to 
initiate a reversal of its attitude 
toward retirement as presently re- 
flected in the Social Security system. 
I do not believe the lengthening life 
span and the growing proportion of 
people living beyond the age of 
sixty-five will permit even the 
world’s most productive nation to 
support economically a system in 
which so large a percentage of its 
members are totally unproductive 
and therefore totally dependent. We 
must encourage people to continue 
work for economic reasons as well as 
for their own happiness. 


The longer I live the more im- 
pressed I am with the wisdom con- 
tained in the Bible, and the obvious 
truths of that Good Book. In the 
last century when, it is commonly 
supposed, people were more reli- 
gious than they are todav, they ap- 
parently failed to take seriously two 
biblical statements concerning lon- 
gevity. If they had had a little more 
faith at that time, probably they 
would not have begun to popularize 
retirement at age sixty-five, but 
would have accepted what was said 
in the Bible, “The days of our years 
are threescore years and ten; and if 


by reason of strength they be four- 
score years, yet is their strength, 
labour and sorrow. . .” (Psalm 90, 
10th verse). 


Active Life Span 


There will always be some people 
who find it necessary to retire earlier 
because of premature aging or phys- 
ical disability, but I see no reason 
why we should not accept the bibli- 
cal threescore and ten as the normal 
span of fully active, productive life, 
with many additional years of hap- 
piness and usefulness remaining as 
we gradually taper off. And how 
long a period of “tapering off” can 
we eventually hope for? Well, again 
referring to the Good Book, we are 
told in Genests 6, 3d verse, “Anc 
the Lord said, My spirit shall no‘ 
abide in man forever, for he is flesh 
but his days shall be an hundred anc 
twenty years.” To the best of m 
knowledge there has never been < 
retraction of that promise. 


Based on Social Security experi 
ence, Americans are already close tc 
the average of seventy fully active 
and productive years. Anticipated 
further improvements in health may 
eventually put that figure as high as 
seventy-five years, followed by a 
greatly extended span of partial ac 
tivity which might well carry large 
numbers of our people to the biblical 
age of one hundred and twenty! 


Problems Grow Rapidly 


One characteristic of this super- 
sonic era is that our problems grow 
and multiply with such amazing 
rapidity that we often fail to recog 
nize some of them until they reach 
critical proportions. On the matter 
of useful retirement, however, w« 
presently have ample warning. Th: 
artificial age barrier must assured] 
be broken, and we must find a wa 
to do it. We are in a strategic posi 
tion to anticipate the growing ur- 
gency of the problem and to lend our 
authority toward its timely and posi- 
tive solution. We can do ourselves 
credit, and our industry and nation 
a service, by hastening the inevitable 
transition to a sound and healthful 
concept of retirement. 
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Jury Finding That Doctor Was Not 

Wholly and Continuously Disabled 

Upheld by the Supreme Court of 
Arkansas. 


Two insurance policies, one with 
World Insurance Company and one 
with Mutual Health & Accident In- 
surance Company, were issued to 
one Dr. Bockman. The policies both 
provided in substance that if the 
insured should by accidental means 
be wholly and continuously disabled 
for one day or more as long as he 
lives and suffers total loss of time, 
the companies would pay certain 
monthly indemnities. 

While the insurance policies were 
in effect, the insured sustained x-ray 
burns from the use of a fluoroscope 
in April of 1951, causing him to 
suffer from radio dermatitis of the 
second, third, fourth and fifth fin- 
gers of both hands. He further stated 
that this resulted in a continuous 
and permanent disability from date 
and that it will continue and here- 
after disable him from performing 
the substantial duties of his pro- 
fession. 

At the trial of the case, the jury 
found for the insurance companies, 
and the question for this Appellate 
Court resolves itself as to whether 
or not there were substantial evi- 
dence to support the jury’s verdict. 

In so holding that there was suffi- 
cient evidence to support the jury’s 
verdict, the court stated that the 
testimony disclosed that during the 
time that the insured doctor claimed 
to be disabled he treated a total of 
13,576 patients and collected there- 
for the sum of $43,485.09. The Doc- 
tor further testified in response to 
the question “then you are still prac- 
ticing medicine ?”’, “Yes, sir, I never 
denied that,” and also mentioned 
that he still has more practice than 
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he can look after. He did not do 
surgery but made home deliveries, 
did general practice, performed com- 
plete physicals and prescribed medi- 
cine. He also revealed that he could 
still do a blood pressure and worked 
many times all night long on his 
practice. 

Two doctors had testified for the 
insurance company stating that they 
found dermatitis on four fingers of 
each hand, but no malignancy, and 
it was their opinion that the insured 
was able to substantially perform all 
the acts of his profession. 

Hence, the Jury finding against 
the insured was affirmed. (1 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 905). 

Counsel: Cracraft & Cracraft, 

for appellant 

Gannaway & Gannaway 

Peter A. Deisch, Burke, Moore & 
Burke 

for appellee. 


Tennessee Supreme Court Holds "or" 
Means "and" in Accident Policy. 


On November 15, 1951, the plain- 
tiff Gann sustained an injury re- 
sulting from an acident in which one 
of his legs had to be amputated and 
he lost the vision of one eye com- 
pletely. On the date of the injury 
a policy of accident insurance with 
Interstate Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company was in full force and 
effect, and plaintiff filed a proof of 
claim with the company for his loss. 

The policy provided for the pay- 
ment of $500 in the event of loss of 
life ; payment of $500 for the loss of 
both arms or limbs or sight of both 
eyes and further provided as fol- 
lows: “For the loss of one arm or 
limb or the sight of one eye... . 
an amount equal to one-half the sum 
insured, and endorse this policy as 


fully paid up for life for the death 
benefit only.” 

The principal amount insured was 
$500. 

The company claimed that it was 
only liable for $250 under the pro- 
vision as above quoted. The plain- 
tiff however contended that the 
company would be liable for $500. 
The court stated that the law is well 
settled that when a policy is drawn 
by an insurance company all doubts 
in the policy or ambiguities therein 
will be resolved in favor of the in- 
sured. By the terms of the policy 
the court states the insurance com- 
pany agrees to pay the sum of $250 
for the loss of one leg and the policy 
just as clearly agrees to pay the sum 
of $250 for the loss of the sight of 
one eye. There is no express lan- 
guage in the clause in question con- 
fining the liability of the company 
to one payment only under it. To 
so hold would construe an ambigu- 
ity in favor of the insurance com- 
pany and against the claimant which 
is contrary to the well settled law 
of this state. 

The court then quotes from Fow- 
ler’s Modern English Usage, p. 409, 
where a number of examples are 
collected showing that in many in- 
stances the word “or” is commonly 
used with the meaning of “and.” 
The court then construes the “or” in 
the clause in question to be “and,” 
and since by that construction the 
ambiguity would resolve in favor 
of the claimant, and thus he would 
receive the sum of $500 for the loss 
of the limb and eye. (1 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 877), Interstate Life 
& Accident Ins. Co. v. Gann. 
Counsel: Willard Hagan, Lebanon, 
Tenn. 
for plaintiff. 

Walker & Walker, Lebanon, Tenn. 
for defendant. 
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A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER for thirty years. Mr. Balderston 


today owns six policies with this company. 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


“Look twice at life insurance 





is my advice to the man in middle age 


A message of importance for men who have “completed” their life insurance programs 


by WILLIAM BALDERSTON, President, Philco Corporation 


"— man over forty can well ‘look 
twice’ at life insurance. His first 
look can be backward. He can see how 
important life insurance has been to him 
up to now—in providing a sense of 
security, peace of mind, and an impetus 
to a consistent savings program. 

**His second look should be ahead. It 
should be in the light of his present am- 
bitions for his family, and his increas- 
ing ability to provide more for their 
future as well as a more satisfying retire- 


ment for himself. This is a time to ask 
himself whether he can still be content 
with his life insurance program as it is. 
**He should look at another important 
thing. Life insurance today has special 
value in safeguarding the estate he wishes 
to leave to his dependents. Adequate life 
insurance can provide ready cash for pay- 
ment of death taxes. Without it, his heirs 
may be forced to sacrifice important 
assets and suffer an unlooked-for de- 
preciation of their inheritance.” 
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HOW LONG IS IT SINCE YOU 
HAVE REVIEWED YOUR 
LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, marriages, changing 

needs, taxes ...all affect protection 
plans. A life insurance program needs re- 
view at least every two years. 


You'll find real assistance when you call 
upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. He is 
trained to give understanding advice. His 
company is one of the largest in the world. 
It has over 97 years’ experience. 


Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers 
so many significant advantages, including 
low net cost, that no company excels it in 
that happiest of all business relationships— 
old customers coming back for more. 


The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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T THE outset I must make 

a public confession: I do not 

know exactly what the next 
two, five, ten or fifty years hold in 
store for us. And with a diffident 
bow to my economist brethren, I 
gently remind them that none of 
them do either. Since where we are 
to go is a product of many deci- 
sions and not, by any means, all eco- 
nomic and all to be made in the fu- 
ture, the great guessing game be- 
comes very difficult. 


The One Certainty 


But let us consider for a moment 
that the one certainty we do have in 
the future is change. And change 
will take place in all aspects of our 
existence. But what we are most in- 
terested in are those factors which 
will have an influence on our social 
and economic structure. 

Let us look at the profound 
changes which have taken place in 
our world. The more significant of 
these, which I shall spell out in some 
detail, are those which will, in part, 
shape the future for us. Mindful of 
the disdain in which the expression 
has been held in the past, I venture 
to say that this nation is truly on a 
“New Plateau.” While still not ex- 
actly the land of milk and honey, 
far greater opportunities now exist 
than the most optimistic would have 
hoped for fifty years ago. 

The very dimensions of our econ- 
omy have changed radically, and we 
must adjust our reckoning to this 
new level. I can think of no more 
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deceptive practice than to make pre- 
war—post-war comparisons when 
talking about levels of business ac- 
tivity. This is a different world and 
we had better see to it that we are 
watching it closely. It is only by 
careful observation that we will be 
able to identify market behavior and 
in turn make the needed adjustment 
in our products and merchandising. 
What adjustments should be made I 
will leave to the sales people. I will 
content myself with identifying 
some of the reasons for action. 


Our primary function is that of 
providing protection against the haz- 
ards of dying too soon, living too 
long and becoming disabled through 
accident or sickness. The life insur- 
ance industry, in this sense, has a 
tremendous potential because the 
“need” to meet these hazards is cer- 
tain. 


As I used the word “need” I begin 
to wonder if it has not been some- 
thing of a trap for us. We talk con- 
tinually of the need for savings and 
so forth. At this point economics 
can make a contribution. The econ- 
omist looks upon need as a measure 
of what someone should have in ref- 
erence to a standard or norm. It 
does not mean that the person hav- 
ing the need thinks it important to 
fulfill it. There is a much more pow- 
erful word, demand, that the econ- 
omist uses to describe a need plus 
an ability to pay and plus—a most 
important plus—the willingness to 
pay! This may sound a bit academic, 
but I think we can find much more 


inspiration and incentive if we think 
of the great numbers of prospects 
who have a demand for life insur- 
ance rather than of the. mass of 
people who “need” protection. 

One of the very significant con- 
tributions the life salesman has made 
is his exercise of personal persuasion 
in motivating millions of Americans 
to translate their need for life insur- 
ance to a demand for life insurance. 

But before the life salesman can 
exercise his personal persuasion on 
a prospect he must get to him. I 
suggest that an improved knowledge 
of markets and market conditions 

(Continued on the next page) 


JAMES J. HUBBARD 
Research Associate 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
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Market for Insurance—Continued 


will be one of the more helpful tools 
agency management and individual 
salesmen can have in the coming 
years. American industry has be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
“market” concept. Millions of dol- 
lars are being spent in all segments 
of our commercial world on the job 
of finding out things about people 
and places. And in turn localities 
have been spending great sums talk- 


ing about themselves. 
4 


ANICO representatives 


Market analysis is the usual term 
applied to the process of identifying 
the people you want to serve. It is 
a step before prospecting and if 
adequately done makes prospecting 
much more fruitful. You want to 
know who the people are, where 
they are, what they do, what they 
earn, and what their needs and aspi- 
rations are. Groups of people differ 
significantly in all of these respects, 
and these differences warrant care- 
ful attention. Furthermore, differ- 
ences are not static and unchange- 
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Anico’s best advertisements 


A. R. KELLOG 


Manager, Huntington Park, Calif. Dist. 
Coming to ANICO in Los Angeles in 1939 with no previous 


life insurance experience, A. 


R. Kellog was soon promoted 


to Staff Supervisor and in 1941 to Agency Organizer. His 
outstanding achievements merited further recognition and in 
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able. What was true last year may 
or may not be true now. Therefore, 
continuing attention to the subject 
is needed. Old information about 
markets is no better than an old life 
insurance program—both need peri- 
odic review. 

I suggest that the potential for 
life insurance will be continually 
under examination in the coming 
decades. Some of us have had the 
feeling that over a period of time the 
life industry has been concerned 
about two extremes—that market 
for whom life insurance is synony- 
mous with burial expenses and the 
other market I think of as the coun- 
try club set. I yield to no man in my 
respect for both groups as markets! 
However, most of America is in 
neither group. You will recall how 
exciting we all got and how we con- 
gratulated ourselves for having the 
“foresight” to identify “the blue col- 
lar market” a few years back. It 
was a valuable discovery, but I sus- 
pect it was perhaps a little more 
hindsight than foresight ! 


Impact on Developments 


Our home office staffs have great 
conglomerations of data, economic 
intelligence, etc. at their disposal. 
Much of it can be used to cajole 
management into considering new 
coverages, new methods, etc. but 
I feel quite strongly that the field 
forces have the most influence in 
this area. Just by being sensitive 
and aware of what is taking place in 
the world about them and by trans- 
mitting that knowledge to manage- 
ment levels, salesmen can have a 
tremendous impact on new develop- 
ments. At this point I am thinking 
about effective utilization of field 
advisory councils, systematic report- 
ing, etc. I am not referring to the 
one shot gripe letter to the home 
office that frequently follows a com 
petitor’s introduction of a new type 
of coverage. 

Let us look at the dimensions 0° 
the basic elements in our market. 
There appears to be a permanent 
baby boom. In the year 1930 there 
were eleven and one-half million 
children under five years of age; 
last year there were approximately 
eighteen and one-half million—an 
increase of 61%. This baby boom 
will slow down as the marriage rate 
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continues to decline, and the mar- 
riage rate will decline because we 
just don’t have the people of mar- 
riageable age coming along. (We 
have no way of making up the baby 
deficit of the depression.) The 
youngsters, however, are. particu- 
larly fascinating—they will be 
around a long time and their needs 
will grow with them. 

And at the other end of the age 
scale there were, in 1930, about six 
and one-half million people over 
sixty-five; in 1953 there were more 
than thirteen million. We can con- 
fidently say that the group of old- 
sters will continue to increase. 
These two groups of our population 
spell out a story of dependency. The 
ratio of people in the “dependent” 
ages to people in the working ages 
has been increasing; thus creating 
a greater need for protection. 

Increasing home ownership and 
all that it entails financially is an- 
other “market situation worth more 
attention.” One of the truly bright 
spots in the current economic pic- 
ture is the behavior of the construc- 
tion industry. It continues to look as 
if a million families will buy new 
homes this year—almost all of them 
with mortgages, and that another 
two million existing units will be 
bought. The market for mortgage 
insurance protection among these 
three million is attractive indeed. 

The great crop of youngsters we 
counted a moment ago will some 
years hence attend our colleges and 
universities and the anticipation of 
its annual cost is putting gray hairs 
on the heads of many fathers. To- 
day’s college education frequently 
approaches $2,000 per year. When 
we recall that last year 375,000 stu- 
dents completed their college courses 
and more are to come, we get some 
idea of the potential this part of the 
market holds. 

Incomes are much greater and so 
are savings. But life insurance has 
not been keeping pace. In 1940 we 
had $1.05 of ordinary life coverage 
for every dollar of disposable income 
while in 1953 there was only $.75 of 
ordinary life coverage for every dol- 
lar of disposable income. Or, to 
use the legendary 20’s as a basis 
for comparison, we can make this 
provoking comment: “If ordinary 
new business in 1953 had the same 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Co-IJnsurance and Social Jusurauce 


MPHASIS has been placed 

on the principle of co-in- 

surance in connection with 
current experiments with “Major 
medical” of “Catastrophe insur- 
ance,” or with the continuing efforts 
to help finance medical care. To the 
uninitiated, the term “co-insurance” 
is relatively unfamiliar, and its fre- 
quent use may convey the impression 
that it is an innovation conceived as 
a remedy for some of the abuses and 
inequities that are becoming increas- 
ingly obvious as social insurance 
programs are developed and ex- 
tended. But co-insurance has always 
been a principle, not an expedient. 
It has never been our intention to 
compensate medical expense in full 
by the provisions of an insurance 
plan. In general, if people have no 
share in the loss that medical ex- 
pense represents, they will have no 
incentive to avoid unnecessary ex- 
pense. It may be put this way: if 
members of an insured group share 
the losses, they help police them; 
if they don’t share, they don’t police, 
and we need the individual with 
whom we share a loss as our collab- 
orator. It is he, after all, who as- 
sumes the expense we help him dis- 
charge—it is he who can negotiate 
reasonable limits to that expense. 


No Suspicion 


I don’t think we should feel any 
hesitancy about advocating co-insur- 
ance; the term may not be familiar 
to people outside our profession, but 
the principle has been applied in 
other lines without arousing sus- 
picion of our motives. 
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In the early days of fire insurance 
before modern fire-fighting equip- 
ment was available, it was common 
practice to provide a three-quarter 
loss clause in a fire policy. The use 
of such a clause forced the individual 
to be self-insured for one-quarter of 
the risk, thereby increasing his inter- 
est in keeping available necessary 
fire-fighting equipment and encour- 
aging the maximum with respect to 
fire prevention. With the develop- 
ment of fire-fighting facilities, the 
need of a three-quarter loss clause 
tended to disappear, and the problem 
faced by the carrier became one of 
determining proper rate or coverage 
differentials between the individual 
who was fully protected and the indi- 
vidual who carried but partial pro- 
tection. With this objective in mind, 
the present fire insurance co-insur- 
ance clause was introduced—an 
agreement between a policyholder 
and an insurance company whereby 
the policyholder agrees to maintain 
insurance to the extent of at least 
80% of the value of the property; 
that failing to do so he becomes a 
“co-insurer” for the difference be- 
tween the amount carried and the 
amount required by the agreement. 

Co-insurance with respect to fire 
policies has been understood and 
expected by the public. It is true 
that the latter type of co-insurance, 
i.e., the 80% co-insurance clause, 
tends to encourage the policyholder 
to keep his amount of insurance 
close to the full value of the prop- 


erty. From an insurance company 
standpoint, this is practical under 
present day conditions; facilities in 
metropolitan areas tend to cut down 
the frequency and extent of loss, 
and all losses are material—the re- 
ality of a loss can be established by 
inspection and the extent determined 
by appraisal or by arriving at a fair 
cost of restoration—possibly by get- 
ting competitive bids. Social insur- 
ance, on the other hand, has many 
aspects and where a financial loss 
as a result of disability is involved, 
it is not easy to determine that there 
is a respectable basis for claiming 
a loss at all, and it is even more 
difficult to measure or appraise the 
exact extent of loss. 


Weekly Indemnity 


Any examination of co-insurance 
in the social insurance field should 
start with weekly indemnity. Early 
weekly indemnity plans constituted 
a professional approach to the prob- 
lem that mutual aid societies of 
various kinds were trying to solve. 
These latter were not, in general, 
very successful, but even the com- 
parative amateurs who conceived 
and developed these mutual aid 
schemes did not make the mistake 
of trying to reimburse lost wages in 
full. The common practice was to 
compensate lost wages in part—they 
didn’t know that they were deciding 
upon ‘‘co-insurance” as a feature of 
their enterprise, but logic told them 
it wasn’t safe to insure a loss in full. 
When companies began to experi- 
ment in this field at the request of 
employers in the very early 1900’s, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Co-Insurance—Continued 


one of the first problems that had to 
be considered was how to determine 
the point at which we could be sure 
the loss was real rather than fic- 
titious. In other words, contrasted 
with fire insurance, where losses are 
definite and specific and the cause 
obvious, weekly indemnity involved 
the human element and presented the 
problem of deciding how to deter- 
mine whether or not the disability 
alleged to be the cause of loss actually 
existed and how to confine our pay- 
ments to the period of genuine and 
complete disability. 

Naturally we resorted first to 
medical evidence to confirm or deny 
the merits of claims for losses at- 
tributed to disability, but we did 
realize that such medical evidence 


alone was not sufficient; what we 
needed further was some determent 
to the presentation of false claims, 
and some encouragement to the 
claimant to resume work as quickly 
as possible. 

We found that if we attempted 
to write plans with sickness pay- 
ments starting the first day, we were 
going to be paying for some ex- 
tended weekends and fishing trips. 
In an attempt to restrict payments 
to true claims, insurance companies 
naturally invoked the principle of 
co-insurance for weekly indemnity. 
This co-insurance manifested itself 
in two ways; first, an initial waiting 
period during which an individual 
suffered an actual, financial out-of- 
pocket loss (a deductible) and sec- 
ond, co-insurance of his loss after 
the expiration of the initial waiting 
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period, normal practice being to pro- 
vide a fixed dollar amount for each 
salary group but never more than 
two-thirds of wage or salary. Co- 
insurance as a deductible tended to 
eliminate the counterfeit disabilities 
as well as those short-term disabili- 
ties which the individual could take 
care of himself without undue finan- 
cial hardship. Co-insurance, after 
the expiration of the waiting period, 
encouraged the individual to take 
care of himself and get back to work 
as soon as possible. 


Favorable Effect 


The favorable effect of these two 
factors has been real and measurable. 
In cases where a weekly indemnity 
plan had been operating satisfactor- 
ily and as a result of collective 
bargaining or for other reasons, the 
employer removed the co-insurance 
feature by adopting a practice of full 
salary continuance, the frequency 
and duration of disabilities increased 
rapidly. On one case in point, loss 
ratios increased from 60% to 143% 
in less than twenty-four months. 
This pattern of co-insurance in 
weekly indemnity, which also applies 
to workmen’s compensation and to 
unemployment insurance, is so well 
established that we would not think 
of attempting to write this type of 
business on any other basis, yet I 
feel that this fundamental was, to 
some extent, lost sight of as we ap- 
proached and attempted to meet the 
problems of providing hospital and 
surgical insurance. 


There have been two schools of 
thought with respect to hospital and 
surgical benefits—(1) the insurance 
approach of insuring benefits, with 
elements of co-insurance as previ- 
ously set forth, and (2) the service 
approach as applied to hospital care, 
which approach I will frankly admit 
has been better advertised and un- 
doubtedly has a great popular ap- 
peal. The insurance companies, 
when they first entered this field 
of providing hospital and surgical 
insurance, followed the general pat- 
tern that had been established with 
other lines and started on a con- 
servative basis. Early policies wer« 
combined with weekly indemnity. 
and an initial waiting period was 
required in that benefits were pay- 
able only if the confinement com- 
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menced while the individual was 
entitled to benefits under the weekly 
indemnity; co-insurance, after the 
waiting period, was provided through 
the medium of conservative under- 
writing (reimbursement up to $3 
per day of confinement, with total 
miscellaneous fees limited to $15). 


Too Restricted 


As would be expected when ex- 
perimenting with a new idea, the 
initial approach was too restricted 
and too conservative so the pattern 
has been one of repeated liberaliza- 
tion. This liberalization was neces- 
sary, for the proportion of total 
cost assumed by the individual in 
the early plans was entirely too 
great. However, the pendulum ap- 
pears to have swung too far in the 
other direction, and we have found 
ourselves, in attempting to meet the 
competition of the service type plans 
tending to overlook or ignore the 
fundamentals to which we so care- 
fully adhered with weekly indemnity 
and which we had in mind when we 
started to write hospital benefits. 
Possibly, I should not say that we 
overlooked or lost sight of the fun- 
damentals. It would be more accu- 
rate to say that we were led astray 
by organizations having the same 
benevolent purposes as we in the 
field of medical care but who didn’t 
have our experience with plans for 
prepayment of expenses suffered as 
a result of unpredictable disability. 
In order to satisfy a perfectly nor- 
mal appetite for additional business, 
we permitted ourselves to follow an 
example which was bound, in the 
light of long and constant experi- 
ence, to lead to embarrassment. 
Now, we find many of these organ- 
izations resorting, by various devices, 
to the indispensable principle of co- 
insurance. To them, the need for 
co-insurance is a discovery. To us, 
their experience is simple additional 
evidence of its fundamental place in 
social insurance programs. 

Theoretically, we should be able 
to write a plan that would provide 
the necessary services with constant 
rates or, possibly with rates increas- 
ing only to the extent that such in- 
crease is forced by inflation. As is 
often the case, however, theory does 
not hold up in practice, for who can 
determine what services are neces- 
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sary and assess the fair cost of these 
services? Furthermore, who can in- 
duce the individual, the hospital and 
the doctor to accept such determina- 
tion? I reach the conclusion, there- 
fore, that safely to underwrite a 
service type plan, we would need 
someone with the wisdom of a 
Solomon to determine in every case 
exactly what services are necessary 
and how much they are worth, and, 
furthermore, such individual would 
have to have absolute authority, such 
as Judge Landis had in baseball, to 
enforce Solomon’s judgment on the 


individual, the hospital, and the 
doctor. So far neither the insurance 
nor the medical profession has pro- 
duced this theoretical Judge Solo- 
mon Landis, and lacking this indi- 
vidual, I can see no alternative but 
to go back to the fundamental insur- 
ance principle of injecting proper 
and adequate co-insurance into the 
picture to the point that the individ- 
ual involved will aid in eliminating 
the unnecessary services and will 
assist in keeping charges to a reason- 
able figure. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Co-Insurance—Continued 


What type of co-insurance and 
how much co-insurance is essential 
for a satisfactory hospital and sur- 
gical plan are questions that the 
insurance industry has not as yet 
answered. There has been some ex- 
perimentation with a small amount 
of deductible, such as $25 or $35 but 
there is some feeling that this is 
not the full answer for after the de- 
ductible has been incurred, an indi- 
vidual may well feel that the sky is 
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the limit and even a one or two-day 
hospital confinement for diagnostic 
purposes can involve a very exten- 
sive survey with a material charge. 
Possibly a hospital plan with one, 
two or three days eliminated would 
have possibilities, and certainly there 
is reason to believe that co-insurance 
after the deductible or the waiting 
period is an essential. How much 
co-insurance is again a question for 
which we have yet found the best 
answer. On major medical plans, 
we have experimented with 75-25 
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and 80-20. If the theory is sound 
for major medical, possibly it can be 
extended to the basic hospital and 
surgical benefits or possibly consery- 
ative underwriting as to amounts is 
the answer. In either event, the 
amount of co-insurance must be suf- 
ficient to make the individual acutely 
interested in keeping the bills down. 
The fact that this problem is being 
recognized and discussed at the grass 
roots of the country is indicated by 
an article which appeared on the 
editorial page of the Arkansas Dem- 
ocrat, Little Rock, Arkansas, the 
first part of which was as follows: 
AW itbe PM i 

“A major illness in these inflated 
times poses financial catastrophe for 
the average Arkansas family. Not 
many can afford to be sick. It costs 
too much. Death is cheaper. 
“More and more family breadwin- 
ners are returning to some type of 
prepaid health insurance for protec- 
tion of their loved ones. Through 
advance planning and budgeted pay- 
ments, they can lessen the monetary 
strain when serious illness strikes. 
“This voluntary health insurance 
has been the salvation of many an 
Arkansas wage earner of moderate 
income. So any trend which en- 
dangers such insurance becomes of 
vital importance to thousands in this 
state. 

“*Policyholders—those who should 
be most concerned—are creating a 
real threat to present health insur- 
ance programs. Chiseling on claims 
is something which the insurance 
companies no longer can laugh off.’ 
“This was a subject of considerable 
gravity among experts gathered to 
attend the Arkansas Rural Health 
Conference. They could not find a 
ready answer. 

“Tt is natural, perhaps, for any man 
to try to get the most possible out 
of a policy for which he pays his 
hard-earned money. But extreme 
demands are becoming the average 
rather than the exception. 

“ “Prevalence of health insurance is 
one reason why few illnesses are still 
treated in the home or at the doc- 
tor’s office. With so many having 
prepaid hospitalization, everybody 
now wants to enter a hospital for 
treatment of everything from a bad 
cold to a major operation.’ 
“Pressure is put on doctors to re- 
port these cases so that they fall 
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within coverage of insurance poli- 
cies, regardless of the actual diag- 
nosis. Some even insist that claims 
be certified so that policyholders re- 
ceive more in insurance payments 
than the cost of medical and hospital 
fees. 


“*The medical profession,’ com- 
mented Dr. Ellery Gay, Little Rock, 
‘is being placed in an embarrassing 
position by these policyholders who 
not only want complete coverage but 
want to make liars out of us. When 
people make money off of sickness, 
then it is time we all give serious 
thought to the situation.’ 


“John Gilbreath, executive director 
of the Arkansas Baptist Hospital 
here said ‘Doctors, hospitals and 
every citizen should start thinking 
about holding down costs of sick- 
ness to protect the insurance com- 
panies’ which he described as essen- 
tial to the national and state wel- 
fare.” 


When editorials of the above na- 
ture begin to appear, there is some 
indication that the general public 
may be ahead of the experts and, 
certainly, in view of this feeling, it 
should not be difficult to explain and 
sell the proper type of plan to the 
public. 


An Integral Part 


I do not contend that co-insurance 
is in itself an all-inclusive answer 
to the many problems of social in- 
surance; rather, it is my position 
that co-insurance is an integral part 
of any social insurance program, 
and that this is a fundamental that 
we cannot afford to forget. I am 
not talking about fine print in poli- 
cies ; I am talking about broad, gen- 
eral principles and their practical 
application. I am not discounting 
the fact that we have to contend 
with exponents of social insurance 
without co-insurance, but let’s pause 
for a minute and reflect on the broad 
implications of such a program. It 
would be nice to have a society in 
which full wage is continued during 
period of illness or unemployment ; 
where all hospital and medical costs 
are taken care of; where at the time 
of retirement a pension equivalent 
to full salary continued during the 
lifetime of the individual. This 
would be nice. It would be Utopia 
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—but Utopia exists only for the 
dreamer. 

Weare not irresponsible dreamers 
—we have to deal with realities; 
social insurance programs must be 
paid for, and irrespective of whether 
they are paid for by the employer, 
the employee, or jointly, and whether 
they are provided by a private car- 
rier, by government, or by a coop- 
erative, the fact remains that the 
active worker must provide the so- 
cial insurance benefits for the inac- 
tive. This is something Labor is 
beginning to appreciate even though 
it might not recognize it if this 


were stated as one of their accepted 
beliefs. 


Insurance programs so enthusi- 
astically endorsed today by “pro- 
gressive” and “liberal” groups were 
originated and nourished in infancy 
by the insurance industry. It was 
we who first conceived and pro- 
claimed the doctrine that some pro- 
vision should be made out of the 
proceeds of current active work 
for deferred payments to be made 
(1) to the dependents of deceased 
workers, as in group life insurance, 


(Continued on the next page) 





Co-Insurance—Continued 


and (2) to employees themselves 
when earnings were lost because 
of disability. This doctrine wasn’t 
readily accepted in the beginning ; 
charges of paternalism were fre- 
quently heard, and our representa- 
tives were constantly discouraged 
in their efforts to install group in- 
surance plans by the insistence that 
the workers get everything they 
earned right in their pay envelopes. 

How different is the climate in 
which we operate today. Now every- 
one is so thoroughly convinced of 
the propriety of deferring a part of 
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current earnings to help cope with 
future emergencies that social in- 
surance programs are made a part 
of collective bargaining negotiations 
as a matter cf course—indeed, they 
are discussed almost as a natural 
right regarding which there is no 
reasonable ground for debate except 
as to the details of the program and 
the proper limitations of the benefits. 

It is the proper limitation of the 
benefits of these programs that pre- 
sents the major problem today, and 
in the solution of this problem, the 
principle of co-insurance cannot, 
with safety, be ignored. We, who 
pioneered the development of these 
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In May of this year, W. L. Mosgrove celebrated his 54th 
consecutive year as a producing agent with Bankers Life 
of Nebraska. No doubt one of this country’s real veteran 
life underwriters in years of service, his life-long record 
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proves that underwriting is a lifetime career. He still 
belongs to the Company’s top production club, attended 
the 1954 Convention as a qualifier, and is one of Bankers 
of Nebraska’s leading producers. Bankers Life of Nebraska 
is proud of our association with such a man for over half 
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social insurance programs, now ac- 
knowledged to be so indispensable 
to the common welfare, would be 
derelict in our natural responsibility 
if we failed vigorously and inces- 
santly to advocate principles essen- 
tial to their permanence. We cannot 
let ourselves be persuaded into par- 
ticipation in schemes that contem- 
plate unlimited levies upon limited 
resources. 

The amount paid for welfare bene- 
fits by one corporation, whose bene- 
fit plan I recently analyzed and 
which maintains an unusually gen- 
erous and comprehensive social in- 
surance program, represented nearly 
20% of all wages and salaries earned. 
The rate of withdrawal from the 
proceeds of active current work for 
the support of welfare plans is al- 
ready an important consideration— 
no one would dare predict that this 
withdrawal will do anything other 
than increase rapidly henceforth. As 
the funds required to finance social 
programs increase, our responsibil- 
ities become heavier, and we should 
never let ourselves be tempted to 
neglect, for some apparent tempo- 
rary advantage or expediency, our 
two-fold duty: First, to be sure that 
no part of our social insurance pro- 
gram contains unsound fundamen- 
tals. (Abuses and malingering must 
be eliminated, and we need the aid 
of employers, professional people in 
the medical field, and the policing 
assistance of the employees with 
whom we share the loss to attain 
this objective.) Second, to lead in 
determining the amount that can 
logically be set aside for social in- 
surance benefits and guide the appli- 
cation of such monies to the end 
that while Utopia is not attained, a 
complete, well-rounded co-insured 
social program is achieved. 


SATISFIELD POLICYHOLDER 


RECENTLY, Mutual of New York 
sent a questionnaire to approxi- 
mately four thousand policyholders 
surveying opinions about the com- 
pany, its operations and related sub- 
jects. In answer to question number 
six, “If you still have contact with 
a Mutual of New York Agent, how 
do you rate him?”’, the following 
answer was, “Capable.” The second 
part of the question, “Do you wish 
to tell us why?” brought the simple 
answer, “He is my daddy.” 
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THE YEAR July, 1953 to June, 1954, 
has been totted up as the most pros- 
perous “recession” the American 
and Canadian nations, as a whole, 
have ever enjoyed. So many people 
are being born, going to school, 
working, marrying, having children, 
entering into new businesses, suc- 
ceeding, and living to a graceful old 
age, that it makes one reflect on the 
frontiers of our so-called “mature 
economy.” 


Where do our frontiers still exist ? 
As always, in our people. Not lim- 
ited by the flat plant of mere geo- 
graphical boundaries, people of the 
Western World, can, through indi- 
vidual incentive and research, ex- 
plore their own needs and seek ways 
of fulfillment. While not everyone 
is equally happy, it’s pretty obvious 
that not everyone is equally miser- 
able. 


The mood is, make money, save 
a nest egg, and spend the rest for 
good values. To your friends and 
neighbors who are moving forward 
with the times, present your protec- 
tion plus savings contracts. 


KARL wW. REYNARD of Stamford, 
New York, wrote a $10,000 pre- 
ferred risk life contract on each of 
two partners in a small manufactur- 
ing business. 


He asked the partners—one forty- 
nine, the other thirty-nine: “What 
happens to the business when one 
of you dies?” Each agreed he would 
not relish bringing in an unwanted 
partner at a difficult time or sacri- 
ficing the business to settle the in- 
terest of the deceased partner’s 
estate. The situation was a “natu- 
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BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


ral” for a buy-and-sell agreement 
backed up by life insurance. The 
partners’ attorney prepared the 
agreement, Mr. Reynard placed the 
policies. 











Mott Pp. GREENE of Washington- 
ville, New York wrote a $10,000 
mortgage insurance contract for a 
thirty-four year old office manager. 
The latter, already a fire and casu- 
alty client of Mr. Greene, asked Mr. 
Greene his opinion of a juvenile life 
policy a friend had recently ob- 
tained from another company. 

In the ensuing discussion, Mr. 
Greene discovered that what his 
client really wanted most was to 
provide a home for his wife and 
young son. Mr. Greene then showed 
him that his present life insurance, 
supplemented by Social Security, 
would be sufficient to provide food 
and clothing for his family, but that 
he had made no provisions to insure 
payment of the twenty year mort- 
gage on their home. On a first- 
things-first basis, he sold the man a 
mortgage contract then and there. 
He will serve educational and re- 
tirement needs later. 


FIRE INSURANCE TO VALUE is, and 
rightly so, a major concern of people 
in the property insurance business. 
A good question for a client to pon- 
der, however, is why he owns more 
fire insurance than life insurance. 
Does he value his building more 
than his life? 


“WHAT ARE YOU GIVING your em- 
ployees for Christmas?” This ques- 
tion, though it may seem a trifle 
premature, is receiving budget con- 
sideration right now. 

Because it is an idea imbued with 
a spirit of helping others to help 
themselves, an increasing number of 
employers are turning to insured 
employee benefit plans for an ideal 
solution to an otherwise perplexing 
problem. 

With the assistance of your life 
field man, you can present a plan to 
fit the particular requirements of 
your most particular prospect. This 
might include one or more of the 
following forms: Employee life, 
sickness and accident; FH hospital 
and FHS dependent hospital; key 
man life; or, if the total number of 
employees is more than twenty-five ; 
group life, group accident and sick- 
ness, hospital and surgical, and de- 
pendent hospital and surgical. 

When a basic plan is established, 
it’s still only the beginning. In addi- 
tion to refining the plan’s features 
at a later date, it is highly probable 
that you will install a salary allot- 
ment franchise, This provides a con- 
venient method for employees and 
officers of a company to buy perma- 
nent life insurance. 

In sum: Once an employee plan 
is opened, it is never closed. 
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NLY cardiovascular disease 

and cancer deaths now ex- 

ceed those due to unex- 
pected injury. Accidents are the 
leading cause of death from ages 1 
to 34; are third to heart disease and 
cancer in the broad age group 35 to 
54; and are fourth among persons 
55 and over. In contrast to cancer or 
circulatory disease, accidents too fre- 
quently take the lives of those in 
childhood or in their prime. Or to 
express it in another way, fatal ac- 
cidents cut off more years from the 
working life of the American people 
today than any other single cause of 
death. 


Growing Interest 


One of the most significant de- 
velopments in the past several years 
has been the growing interest of 
physicians in the prevention of ac- 
cidents. A number of medical so- 
cieties have given the subject an im- 
portant place on their programs at 
meetings. Accident prevention com- 
mittees have been created by na- 
tional, state, and local medical so- 
cieties. Many practicing physicians 
believe enough in prevention to un- 
dertake speaking engagements be- 
fore lay groups and to help develop 
and serve on the boards of commun- 
ity safety programs. Medical jour- 
nals, including the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, have 
given more space to the subject of 
accident prevention. Medical in- 
vestigators are finding the subject 
not only fruitful, but virtually a 
virgin field for study. 
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It is not accidental that the leader- 
ship of this movement is found 
among physicians who are concerned 
with the care of children. This seg- 
ment of the medical profession has 
already successfully applied preven- 
tive medicine to private practice, 

One pediatrician cogently ex- 
plained this new preventive effort 
and at the same time revealed what 
makes a good pediatrician when he 
wrote: “With a third of all children 
who die, dying of accidents, I have 
come to the conclusion that as long 
as I work only on the prevention 
of disease, I am only partly serving 
my patient’s interest.” 

The majority of accidents involve 
a relatively small proportion of the 
population. In adults, at least, there 
are many factors which account 





GEORGE M. WHEATLEY, M.D., 
M.P.H., Third Vice-President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Company, New York 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


for this apparent susceptibility to 
trauma: defective coordination ; in- 
herent clumsiness; temporary im- 
pairment of motor skills brought on 
by fatigue, illness, medication or 
drunkenness ; chronic impairment of 
motor skills as a result of faulty 
vision, deafness or neural lesions. 
Psychological factors may include 
tendency to absentmindedness, emo- 
tional tension accompanied by 
neuro-muscular tension, and subcon- 
scious desire for involvement in ac- 
cidents in order to express hostility 
or atone for guilt. It is clear that 
the physician can make an important 
contribution to the prevention of ac- 
cidents by recognizing these factors 
and doing everything possible to 
eliminate them or aid the individual 
to avoid injury-inviting situations. 

Undoubtedly, physical and emo- 
tional factors are important in child- 
hood injuries too but they may not 
have the same significance. Because 
of inexperience and immaturity, all 
children—especially those under two 
or three years of age—can be con- 
sidered accident-susceptible. Much 
of a child’s learning is through ex- 
perience. He falls frequently before 
he learns to walk. He experiences 
minor cuts and burns before he un- 
derstands the meaning of “sharp” 
and “hot.” Very little study of the 
older child who has frequent acci- 
dents has been done. Recently Lang- 
ford reported observations on a small 
group of youngsters between six and 
eleven who had had a large number 
of accidents and another group with 
no accident history. Both groups 
came from the same neighborhood 

(Continued on the next page) 
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and attended the same schools. In- 
come levels and other factors were 
also similar. 


Each child was given a complete 
physical, neurological, and ophthal- 
mological examination and a battery 
of psychological tests. Personal data 
were gathered for each child. Fac- 
tors in the family, neighborhood, and 
school environment also were in- 
vestigated. The groups are too small 
to furnish data of statistical signifi- 
cance and only the most tentative 
conclusions can be drawn from a 
preliminary analysis of the data ob- 
tained. However, Langford reports 
that certain characteristics seem to 
stand out in the general behavior 
and reaction patterns of both groups. 
The accident-repeater child seems 
to be overactive, restless, and im- 
pulsive. He tends to want to be 
older than his age and does not seem 
to get a feeling of security at home. 
He tends not to retreat from dan- 
gerous situations and becomes more 
impulsive under stress. Children in 
the non-accident group appear to be 
more timid and submissive and to 
come from more closely united fam- 
ily groups. The investigators have 
evolved methods and_ techniques 
which show promise of giving ex- 
cellent results not only in the study 
of child accidents but also in the 
study of other child health problems. 
These are promising studies. More 
research in this area is needed be- 
cause it has great significance for 
prevention of all ages. 


Toxicological Examinations 


More than six-hundred deaths due 
to accidental poisoning in children 
are recorded annually in this coun- 
try and the mortality reveals only a 
fraction of the problem. For every 
child death from poisoning, there 
are probably more than one-hundred 
cases serious enough to be brought 
to a hospital. More than 80% of 
these poisoning deaths are in chil- 
dren under five years of age. The 
great bulk are concentrated between 
the ages of one and three. 


The difficulty of diagnosing some 
poisoning and the possibility that 
other causes of poisoning are being 
overlooked have led to the con- 
clusion that in large population cen- 
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ters satisfactory facilities for toxi- 
cological examinations should be 
available to all physicians. The in- 
creasing use of new chemicals for 
insecticides and other purposes in 
our daily living increases the need 
for this special laboratory facility. 
Equally important is the need for a 
poison-information center where the 
doctor in an emergency can get ad- 
vice on the possible toxic agent in a 


proprietory product and advice on 
therapy. With the aid of these facil- 
ities, practicing physicians as well as 
hospitals would be able to practice 
more scientific medicine not only in 
children but also in adults, especially 
those who may be exposed to toxic 
chemicals in their occupation. In 
at least three major cities of this 
country there are medical groups 
working actively to bring such 
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writers whose yearly record is outstanding. - 
With these stories of its officers we pay 
tribute to the entire organization for the fine 
effort it has made to make life insurance 

the splendid vocation that it is. 
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Che Dunourance Business Can Be 
A “Family” Affair 


That’s the way it worked out for 
Bill and his twe sons, Charles 


and Bill, jr. 


est member of the family turned 
out to be quite a marksman. 


When Bill, jr., joined the Com- 





Bill joined Kansas City Life ’way 
back in 1926 in an eastern city, 
Charles was his oldest boy, and 
in 1945 when it was time for him 
to choose a career, he decided to 
follow in his father’s footsteps. 


He did a good job, too, for at 
the end of his first year with the 
Company, both father and son 
were members of the President’s 
Club. During the next five years, 
Bill and Charles set quite a rec- 
ord for Bill, jr., to shoot at—but 
when the time came, the young- 


Armour, 


pany in 1950, he too qualified 
for membership in the President’s 
Club in his first year. Until Bill, 
sr., died in August of last year, 
he and his two boys formed what 
was probably the most successful 
underwriting family in the 
country. 


This year Charles is an officer of 
the President’s Club and _ the 
Company’s leader in average size 
sales ... and Bill, jr., is keeping 
up the family traditions by qual- 
ifying for his fourth consecutive 
year. 


The fine traditions of the Kansas City Life Insur- 
ance Company, founded in 1895, have been car- 
ried on from generation to generation, and the 
Company has grown to its present size with more 
than one billion dollars of life insurance now in 
force. It is the work of all the members of the 
President’s Club—whom we honor here—that has 
made this achievement possible. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Broadway at 


City, Missouri 
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Being Introduced in 


National Magazines 


Again FORTUNE heads the list of national magazines which will tell about our won- 
derful new baby—"The Golden Years” policy—a guaranteed: life income plan with 
the lowest premium rates of any company in the world ... yet has greater benefits, 
Just as we predicted he's really a competitive rascal that will make selling easier for 
Standard Life Agents. So, if you're interested in selling this policy . .. and an agency 


Wary wv. Wade, President 


all your own, write... 


Slandard Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF INDIANA 


Indianapolis, Indiana 





poisoning information centers into 
being. 

Another aspect of the poisoning 
problem of concern to those who 
have been active in this field is the 
need for more informative labeling. 
In an emergency, the family as well 
as the physician may be working in 
the dark or even lulled into a false 
sense of security if the product swal- 
lowed by the child gives no hint of 
potential danger by misuse. 

There has been insufficient study 
of the relationship of flammability of 
clothing to burns. Only when there 
are sensational episodes such as the 
cowboy suits a few years ago and 
the torch sweaters more recently is 
the public made aware of the rela- 
tionship of clothing to burning ac- 
cidents. With the increasing use of 
synthetic fibres in clothing, it would 
appear more important than ever to 
prevent, by suitable pre-testing, the 
sale of dangerous fabrics, especially 
those intended for children, who ex- 
pose themselves to greater risks. In 
burning accidents, a sample of the 
clothing should be obtained if pos- 
sible and subjected to a flammabil- 
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ity test. A standard method for 
testing has been developed. 

Under the aegis of the American 
Standards Association, two projects 
—one dealing with flammability of 
children’s clothing and the other a 
labeling standard for paint products 
—have been started at the request 
of the American Academy of Pe- 
diatrics. 


Accident Prevention Committees 


We believe the time has come for 
the medical profession to assume a 
role of leadership in the prevention 
of accidental trauma. We suggest 
that the component units of or- 
ganized medicine form committees 
to develop and carry out accident 
prevention programs in cooperation 
with other appropriate and inter- 
ested agencies. The program ought 
to embrace all age groups but be 
focused where the results may be 
most fruitful. This appears to be at 
the beginning period of life, not at 
its terminal stages—though these 
should not be ignored. Such a pro- 
gram might embrace the following 


ten points: 

1. Determine the magnitude of the 
problem in the community. 

2. Learn what is being done about 
it. 2 

3. Decide the special contribution of 
organized medicine in solving some 
of the problems. In this connection, 
the role of the women’s auxiliary 
should not be overlooked. 

4. Give particular attention to safety 
in hospitals and office practice. 

5. Cooperate with those who are try- 
ing to enforce safety laws and to 
develop such laws. 

6. Plan medical society meetings, 
using accident cases to emphasize 
causes and means of prevention. 

7. Encourage more accurate and 
complete accident records and death 
certificates. Histories should include 
how and why the accident occurred. 
8. Develop centralized information 
service for poisoning emergencies 
and toxicological examination. 

9. Teach patients safety, urging spe- 
cial caution in the presence of phy- 
sical or mental impairments. 

10. Urge physicians to practice saie 
habits themselves, 
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(Juestions ¢ Answers 


PART C—LAW, TRUSTS AND TAXES 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) To be valid, a life insur- 
ance contract must meet all the 
requirements of an ordinary con- 
tract. Some of the requirements, 
however, have been modified by 
statute or policy provisions. 
Identify and indicate the effect 
of the policy provisions that have 
modified the usual legal princi- 
ples regarding fraud and mistake 
in the formation of contracts. 

(b and c) “A” executed the 
following instrument: “June 1, 
1950. One year from date I 
promise to pay $700 to the order 
of ‘B’. For value received. 
(Signed) ‘A.’” On June 1, 1950, 
“A” delivered this instrument to 
“B” in payment for goods pur- 
chased from “B.” Three months 
later “B” signed his name on the 
back of the instrument and de- 
livered it to “C” in payment of 
an overdue debt owed by “B” to 
“C.” When the instrument ma- 
tured “C” demanded payment 
from “A.” “A” refused to honor 
the instrument on the grounds 
that the goods he had purchased 
from “B” and for which he had 
given the note in payment, were 
defective and had been fraudu- 
lently represented by “B” at the 
time of the sale. “C” was un- 
aware of these circumstances 
when he received the note from 
“BR, 

(1) Outline the requisites of 

a negotiable instrument 
and indicate whether the 
instrument quoted above 
meets each of these requi- 
sites. 

(2) Outline the requisites of 

a holder in due course 
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and indicate whether ‘*C”’ 
meets each of these requi- 
sites. 

Under the facts pre- 
sented, can “C” hold “A” 
for the payment of this 
instrument? Explain. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) The legal principles relating 
to fraud and mistake in the forma- 
tion of contracts have been modified 
in the case of life insurance contracts 
by the incontestable clause, the sui- 
cide clause, the warranties and repre- 
sentations clause, and the misstate- 
ment of age clause. 

The incontestable clause limits the 
right of the company to contest a 
policy for fraud or mistake to a rela- 
tively short period—usually one or 
two years—from the time the policy 
takes effect. Prior to the time this 
provision was added to insurance 
policies, companies often succeeded 
in having policies set aside on the 
ground of fraud or mistake many 
years after the policy was issued. 

The suicide clause provides that 
if the insured commits suicide within 
a specified period after issue of the 
policy, usually one or two years, the 
company’s liability is limited to the 


amount of premiums paid, with or - 


without interest. This clause is in- 
tended to protect the insured’s bene- 
ficiaries against contest on the 
grounds of suicide after a reasonable 
period from the date of the policy, 
and to protect the insurance company 
against planned suicide. Prior to the 
inclusion of this provision, policies 
often provided that the company 
would not be liable when death re- 
sulted from suicide, regardless of 
how much time had elapsed between 


the time of issuing the policy and the 
death. 


The warranties and representa- 
tions clause provides that, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, statements made by 
the insured in inducing the company 
to issue the policy are deemed to be 
representations and not warranties 
and consequently give the company 
no right to rescind the policy unless 
the misrepresentation is material to 
the risk. Prior to the inclusion of 
this clause, it was frequently pro- 
vided that all statements made in the 
application were warranties. Conse- 
quently, the falsity of any such state- 
ment gave the company the right to 
rescind the contract regardless of the 
insured’s innocence or the materiality 
of the matter involved. An untrue 
statement which is innocently made 
and is not material now furnishes no 
basis for rescission. 

The misstatement of age clause 
provides that where there has been 
a misstatement of the insured’s age, 
the company must pay at death the 
sum which would have been payable 
on the basis of the premiums paid if 
the true age had been stated. This 
clause enables the company to make 
an equitable adjustment in the 
amount of the policy proceeds even 
after the contestable period has ex- 
pired. 


(b and c) (1) To be negotiable, 
an instrument must be ia writing 
and signed by the maker or drawer, 
must contain an unconditional prom- 
ise or order to pay a sum certain in 
money, must be payable on demand 
or at a fixed or determinable future 
time, and must be payable to bearer 
or to order. In addition, if there is a 
drawee, he must be named in the in- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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strument or otherwise designated 
with reasonable certainty. 


The instrument in question meets 
these requirements and is a negoti- 
able promissory note. It is in writing 
and is signed by the maker, “A.” 
It contains an unconditional promise 
to pay a sum certain in money, 
“$700,” at a fixed time, “June 1, 
1951,” and is payable to the order of 
“B”. Since the instrument is a 
promissory note and not a biil of ex- 
change, there is no drawee. 


a 


(2) In order to be a holder in 
due course, a person must be either 
the payee or other person to whom 
a negotiable instrument is negotiated 
at a time when it is complete and 
regular on its face and is not over- 
due. Also, he must receive it in good 
faith and for value, without any 
knowledge that it has been dishon- 
ored, and without knowledge of any 
infirmities in the instrument or de- 
fects in the title of the person ne- 
gotiating it. 


“C” satisfies each of these require- 
ments. The instrument was nego- 
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tiated to him by “B’s” endorsing and 
delivering it to him. The note was 
complete and regular, was not over- 
due, and had not been dishonored. 
“C” gave value when he accepted the 
note in payment of the pre-existing 
debt owed to him, and “C” was not 
aware that “A” had any defenses 
against “B” on the instrument. 


(3) “C” can hold “A” for the pay- 
ment of the instrument because “C,” 
as a holder in due course, received 
the instrument free from personal de- 
fenses such as breach of warranty or 
fraud in the inducement, which “A” 
might have asserted successfully 
against “B” or anyone else who was 
not a holder in due course. 


QUESTION 4. 


(a) “A” entered into a part- 
nership with “B.” After three 
years, “A” withdrew and “B” 
entered into a partnership with 
“C” for continuation of the same 
business. One year later the new 
partnership was dissolved and 
the firm’s assets were liquidated 
for $10,000. The firm of “A and 
B” owed $4,000 to “X,”? and the 
firm “B and C” owed $5,000 to 
“X” and $6,000 to “Y.” ‘“Y” 
had never done business with the 
firm of “A and B.” When “A” 
withdrew from the firm, he pub- 
lished a newspaper advertisement 
of his withdrawal. Neither “X” 
nor “Y” saw the notice. 
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NO ROUTINE CLERICAL WORK 
FOR OLD LINE LIFE AGENTS 


(1) In what proportions would 
the $10,000 be divided 
between “X” and “Y”? 
Explain the principles 
upon which the distribu- 
tion will be based. 


What factors should be 
considered in determin- 
ing the personal liability 
of “A” for the unpaid 
balances of the debts due 
oy and ey? 


(b) “A” had a contract with 
““B” company to serve as a sales- 
man for one year. “A” also 
owned several shares of common 
stock in “B” company. During 
the year “B” company merged 
with another company. 

(1) What effect does thie 


merger have on the con- 
tract “A” had with “b” 
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The home office maintains and fur- 
nishes a complete detailed record of 
each agent's business. This EXTRA 
service eliminates the necessity of 
agents keeping their own records or 
hiring clerical help to do it. It gives 
Old Line Life agents more time for 
selling! 
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company in relationship 
to the new corporation? 
Explain. 


Describe “‘A’s” right as a 
minority stockholder in 
“B” company at the time 
of merger. 


(c) Contrast a chattel mort- 
gage and a _ conditional sales 
agreement as to their basic legal 
characteristics. 


Answer to Question 4. 


(a) (1) “X” should receive $6,- 
000, “Y,” $4,000. When the “B” 
and “‘C” partnership continued the 
business of the “A” and “B” part- 
nership without first liquidating the 
“A” and “B” partnership, the “B” 
and “C” partnership became liable 
for the debts of the “A” and “B” 
partnership including the $4,000 debt 
owed to “X.” Therefore, on the dis- 
solution of the new partnership, it 
owed $9,000 to “X” and $6,000 to 
“Y.” Since both “X” and “Y” ap- 
pear to be unsecured creditors, they 
are entitled to share proportionately 
in the new firm’s assets. 


(2) “‘A,” as a member of the “A” 
and “‘B” partnership, was personally 
liable for its debts. “A” lacked legal 
power to terminate this liability to 
“X” merely by withdrawing from the 
partnership, regardless of whether he 
gave ““X” personal notice or notice 
by publication. “A” could have 
avoided liability to “X” for obliga- 
tions of the new partnership by giv- 
ing “X” actual notice of his with- 
drawal from the old partnership. 
Constructive notice by publication in 
a newspaper was insufficient for this 
purpose. Therefore, “A” remains 
liable to ““X”’ for the unpaid balance 
of $3,000 owed to “X”. 

Inasmuch as “Y” had not done 
business with the firm of “A” and 
“B,” “Y” was not entitled to any 
notice and “A” did not incur any 
liability to “Y” by virtue of credit 
extended by “Y” to the new partner- 
ship. 

(b) (1) When the “B” company 
merged, the resulting corporation be- 
came the owner of the assets of the 
““B” company and also assumed its 
obligations. ““B” company ceased to 
exist and “A’s” contract with “B” 
company became a contract with the 
resulting corporation. 
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When Producers Get Together 


Friendships across the country from Maine to 
California, from Florida to Washington, are 
made and renewed at the regular meetings of 
Provident Life Producers and home office 


representatives. 


Last month the biggest and best meeting of 
all was held in Chicago. We are proud of this 
fine group of men and women who are the. 
Company in their home towns and cities. 


fi 
Pen LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chattansoga 
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(2) ‘A’s” rights at the time of 
the merger depend to some extent 
upon the provisions of the statute 
pursuant to which the merger was 
accomplished. Presumably, he had 
the right to vote against the merger, 
he had the right to demand stock in 
the resulting corporation based upon 
the amount of stock he held in the 
“B” company, and he had a right to 
participate in the election of the new 
board of directors. In some jurisdic- 
tions, he also had the right to turn 
in his stock in the “B” company and 
to receive payment for it. 

(c) A chattel mortgage and a con- 
ditional sales contract both involve 
the use of tangible personal property 


LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 





HOSPIT. SURGICAL MEDICAL 


as security. A conditional sales con- 
tract is used to secure the price of 
goods. A chattel mortgage may be 
used to secure either the price of 
goods or a loan. 

Under a conditional sales contract 
the seller retains title until the pur- 
chase price has been paid. Whether 
or not title is held by the debtor in 
the chattel mortgage transaction de- 
pends upon whether the transaction 
takes place in a “title” state, in which 
case title is held by the mortgagee, 
or in a “‘lien” state, in which case 
title is held by the mortgagor. 

In both transactions it is custom- 
ary for the debtor to remain in pos- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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New Benefits Added 
To Agents’ Program 


Atlantic Life has just broadened its Contributory Insur- 


ance Plan for members of its agency force. This is in 
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keeping with the company’s aim to provide liberal com- 
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pensation and sound benefits for those who work with 


Atlantic Life. 
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Under the extended program the benefits of accident 


and sickness, hospital and surgical coverages are provided. 
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In addition, a maximum of $10,000 of group life may be 
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obtained. 
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Here is one more reason why Atlantic can claim a record 
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of continuing progress. 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.: Albert H. 
Kalkbrenner has been appointed agency 
assistant in the home office. Mr. Kalk- 
brenner was formerly with the Cincinnati 
general agency. 

Theodore P. Stephens, Jr., formerly 
agency assistant, has been appointed super- 
visor of general administration in the 
agency department. 


American General Life: Robert G. 
Farmer, formerly with the Great National 
Life, has been appointed district manager 
in Dallas, Texas. 

Cecil Mitchell has been appointed as- 
sistant agency director in charge of the 
western division. 

Elwood N. Chambers, CLU has joined 
this company as manager trainee. 


American Investors: Forrest Dewey 
Willis, formerly with American General 
Ins. Co., has been named district manager 
in Longview, Texas. 

Larry Kent O’Brien has been named 
special representative in San Antonio, 
Texas. 


American United: Lawrence Leland, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies, has been 
named manager of agencies. Robert B. 
Thompson, formerly director of field train- 
ing, succeeds Mr. Leland as superintendent 
of agencies. 

Roscoe L. Brown, assistant controller 
in agency accounting, has been promoted 
to agency secretary. 

Max W. Hittle, formerly of Marsh and 
McLennan, Inc. has been appointed 
agency assistant. 


Bankers-Security Life: Marvin Paul has 
been appointed head of the life depart- 
ment in the state of Nebraska. 


Benefit Ass'n of Railway Employees: 
Burns & Burns, Greenwood, S. C. have 
been appointed general agent for the state 
of South Carolina. 


Colonial Life of America: Sanford R. 
Johnson has been appointed a general 
agent and will maintain offices at the 
Fuller Building, 595 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Roy S. Marjamaa and William J. Rogers 
have been appointed general agents in 
Nassau County, Long Island, N. Y. and 
Bergen County, N. J., respectively. 


Connecticut General: Donald E. Abood 
has been appointed manager of a new 
branch office in Portland, Me. 

Joseph C. Ladd, Evanston, Il. branch 
manager has added Franklin C. Tyson, 
Norman C. Geary and Elliott Ebright to 
his organization. 

Warren B. Foster, special group repre- 
sentative in Richmond, Va., has been pro- 
moted to district group manager there. 


For September, 1954 
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OME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Continental American: Charles L. Pa- 
trone has been appointed general agent in 
Hyde Park, Mass. with offices at 15 Fair- 
mount Avenue. 


Continental Assurance: A branch office 
has been opened in St. Louis specializing 
in life insurance brokerage and surplus 
business. The new office is under the 
management of Aloysius J. Disch, formerly 
of Occidental Life. 


Federal Life and Casualty: Paul M. 
Myrehn, formerly of Mutual of New York 
and Central Standard Life, has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary. 


Fidelity Bankers Life: Harold J. Richards, 
formerly of Thalhimer Brothers, Inc., 
Richmond, Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president. 


Great National Life: Gene Sutherland, 
assistant manager in Austin, has been 
promoted to manager there, succeeding 
R. N. Lewis transferred to the Dallas home 
office and made a vice-president, a board 
member and company agency director. 


Guardian Life of America: Coincident 
with the retirement of L. B. Lasko, the 


Lasko Agency has been merged with the 


Spaulder, Warshall and Schnur Agency. 
Ned Urwin, formerly assistant manager 
with the latter agency will manage the 


. former Lasko Agency. 


Home: A new group insurance office has 
been opened at Greensboro, N. C. under 
the management of James H. Althaus. 


John Hancock: Charles Baughman, for- 
merly manager of the retirement plans 
division, has been appointed director of 
group annuity sales and service. 

Nicholas Grillo, assistant district man- 
ager at Meriden, Conn., has been pro- 
moted to regional supervisor of the south- 
eastern territory. 

C. F. Thistleton, district manager at 
New London, Conn., has been transferred 


_to Fitchburg, Mass. succeeding A. J. Babi- 


neau, retired. Robert I. Reardon, assistant 
manager at Nassau West, N. Y. succeeds 
Mr. Thistleton at New London. 

James M. Smith, CLU has been ap- 
pointed general agent of a new agency at 
Spokane, Wash. located at 517 Spokane 
and Eastern Building, Riverside Ave. and 
Howard St. 


Kansas City Life: George S. Gallupe has 
been appointed division supervisor in the 
field training department. 


Life of Georgia: Richard A. Hurd, for- 
mer manager of the planning and methods 
department, has been promoted to co- 


ordinator of office operations. John H. 
Billue, former assistant in the general 
clerical and accounting department, suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hurd. 


Lincoln National Life: William T. Bass 
has been appointed general agent in 
charge of a new office in Lafayette, La. 


Manhattan Life: Alion N. Joyner, for- 
merly with Home Life, has been appointed 
general agent in Baltimore with office in 
the Equitable Building. 


Massachusetts Mutual: William C. Gib- 
son has been appointed manager of the 
group pension sales, succeeding Burton L. 
O’Neil, resigned. 

William J. Nelson, Jr., co-general agent 
with Earl C. Jordan in the Chicago- 
Jordan Agency, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Milwaukee succeeding J. 
Douglas Grannis, resigned. 

John E. Kenny, formerly associate gen- 
eral agent, has been appointed general 
agent at 17 East 42nd Street, N.Y.C., suc- 
ceeding Lloyd Patterson, retired. 


Mutual Benefit: Albert N. Webster, for- 
merly of the United States Life, has been 
appointed second vice-president and sec- 
retary. 

The Salinger-Wayne Agency of Newark, 
N. J. has appointed George A. Trudeau 
brokerage supervisor succeeding Howard 
V. Williams, resigned. 

August C. Hansch has been appointed 
general agent of a new agency to be 
opened in Dallas in the fall. 


Mutual of Omaha: V. J. Skutt, president, 
has been named national chairman for 
the United Nations Week of 1954. 

Alvaro Padial has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for Puerto Rico with head- 
quarters in San Juan. 

Howard Dewey, formerly general agent 
in Salt Lake, Iowa, has been elected an 
assistant vice-president. 


Mutual of New York: Frank A. Miller 
and Joseph J. Grady have been appointed 
to the home office as home office module 
specialists. 

Henry A. Balke, formerly with Royal 
Liverpool, has joined this company as ad- 
vertising assistant. 


Mutual Service Cv... Carl W. Lehmann 
has been appointed district manager at 
Appleton, Wisc. succeeding August Appel. 
Mark A. Raubert has been appointed 
district manager at Rochester, N. Y. suc- 
ceeding Charles McIntyre, resigned. 


National Life: Carl Woodmansee, for- 

merly of Midland Mutual Life, has been 

appointed director of agencies. 
(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


National Life and Accident: Tom P. 
Henderson, Jr. has been appointed man- 
ager of the newly established southwest 
territory. He will be succeeded as district 
manager in Nashville by R. D. Outten, 
formerly manager at Hamilton, Ontario. 


New England Mutual: Robert E. Caskey, 
formerly with Connecticut General Life, 
has been named district group manager 
for northern California. 

James B. McIntosh, formerly an admin- 
istrative assistant, has been elected as- 
sistant to the president. 

Robert J. Fitzwilliam, formerly of the 
New York Life, has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel in the law department. 


New York Life: Attorneys Bernard E. 
Docherty, Earl §. MacArthur and Philip 
J. Lynch have been promoted to counsel, 
and M. Frank Amann, Irving D. Burstein, 
John F. Gleason and James V. Phelan. 
John F. Denissen has been appointed as- 
sistant counsel in the Chicago office. 


Northwestern Life: The Mountain In- 
surance Agency, Salt Lake City has been 
appointed general agents in Utah. Richard 
Eskelson, manager of the life and dis- 
ability departments will serve as agent. 

The H. H. Gordon Agency has been 
appointed general agents in Los Angeles. 

The Michael Jose Agency has been ap- 
pointed general agent for Cost County, 
Calif. 


Northwestern National Life: Duane C. 
Peterson, formerly group representative at 
the home office, has been appointed 


-Pan-American Life: Joe 4. 


regional group Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Ray E. Bean, formerly manager of the 
central Kansas agency, has been appointed 
branch office manager at Springfield, Mo. 

Carlton J. Beasley succeeds Mr. Bean 
as assistant manager of the central Kansas 
agency. 


manager at 


Occidental Life: Clarence Fowler, for- 
merly group service representative in 
Dallas, has been promoted to assistant 
regional group manager of the Houston 
group office. 

Robert D. Edwards has been promoted 
to assistant manager of the Pasadena 
branch. 

Edgar Hartley, Jr., formerly with Lin- 
coln National Life, has been named gen- 
eral agent in Raleigh, N. C. 

Kay C. Koetter, formerly with Phoenix 
Mutual, has been appointed brokerage 
manager in the St. Louis branch. 


Penn Mutual Life: Stanley N. Murphy 
has been appointed general agent in 
Jackson, Miss., succeeding J. N. McLean, 
retired. 


Bailey, for- 
merly of Aetna, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent in Mobile, Ala. and surround- 
ing counties. 


Prudential: Harry Kirschenbaum, asso- 
ciate director of agencies in the metro- 
politan region, has been transferred to 
Long Island in the same capacity and is 
succeeded by Charles Karpman, CLU, 
formerly manager of the New Britain 
district. 
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Our Great Southerners — at home 
and in the field — will tell you 
theirs is truly a great company. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Life Insurance Company 
Founded 19039 


Houston, Texas 


Carl W. Drechsel, an administrative as- 
sistant in the home office, has been named 
assistant regional manager of the metro- 
politan region, and Morgan H. M. Taylor, 
an assistant regional manager at the home 
office, has been assigned to Long Island. 

Wesley E. Rand, Jr. and Robert Carlson 
have been promoted to manager, sales 
and service department and senior train- 
ing consultant, respectively in the mid- 
America home office. 

Thomas J. Kenny has been promoted to 
production manager in the Mid-Atlantic 
mortgage loan office at Philadelphia. 

Byron L. Morgan has been promoted 
to head of the East St. Louis, Ill. district 
office. 

Herbert B. Gartlev, formerly staff man- 
ager at the Rahway, N. J. sales:office, has 
been appointed head of the golden tri- 
angle district office in Pittsburgh. 

W. Edgar Weer, formerly a member of 
the field training division at the home 
office, has been named head of the Bloom- 
ington, Ill. district office. 


Republic National Life: W. Jennings King 
has been appointed manager of a new 
office at Port Arthur, Texas. 

Edward Leonardelli has been appointed 
manager of the Decatur, Illinois agency. 

Tom Bragg and Tony Bommarito have 
been appointed assistant managers at 
Dallas and Houston, respectively. 


State Mutual Life: John D. Rommel, Jr., 
formerly manager of the mathematical de- 
partment, has been elected an assistant 
actuary and head of the newly formed 
general branch of the actuarial division. 
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TITLE INSURANCE 
for Mortgage Investments 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Travelers: The following have been ap- 
pointed group supervisors: Robert D. 
Thomas, Oklahoma City and George L. 
Waters, Seattle, Wash. Arthur P. Allsop, 
group supervisor at Seattle, has been trans- 
ferred to the home office group sales di- 
vision. 

The following have been appointed field 
supervisors: Edgerly E. Watts, Des Moines; 
James D. Hostetter, Los Angeles, Cal; 
Parker J. Lillie, Buffalo, N. Y.; James R. 
Davis and William F. Smith, Charleston, 
W. Va.; J. Gordon Dawson, Ottawa, Ont. 
and William A. Slade, Rochester, N. Y. 


Appointments as agency service repre- 
sentatives are as follows: James R. Mc- 
Clure, Atlanta, Ga.; William C. Huntress, 
Jr., Boston; Douglas C. McGillis, Montreal; 
Ronald Bowman, Toledo, O. and Milroy 
J. Beydler, New Orleans, La. 


Harold A. Wishart, assistant manager 
at Winnipeg, has been transferred to 
foronto, with headquarters at Hamilton, 
in the same capacity. 


United States Life: Lynn Halstead has 
been appointed assistant to the director 
of agencies. 

Kenneth J. Ludwig, formerly of Trav- 
elers and Connecticut General, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 


Western States Life: James Franklin 
Diggs, Jr., formerly of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed assistant 
secretary. 


For September, 1954 


ass’n notes 


California Dep't of Insurance: John H. 
Herbert has been appointed deputy in- 
surance commissioner in charge of the 
Sacramento office succeeding Harriet O. 
French, retired. 


Chicago Accident and Health Ass'n: 
Harold R. Gordon has been given the 
“Accident and Health Man-of-the-Year” 
award. 


Internat'l Ass'n of Accident and Health 
Underwriters: The following committee 
chairmen have been appointed: national 
legislation, Frank L. Busbee (Monarch 
Life); associate company memberships, 
Tom Callahan (Time Insurance); sustain- 
ing membership, Roy Davis (Illinois Mu- 
tual Casualty); publicity, RW. Osler 
(Rough Notes Company); health insur- 
ance council, L. A. McKinnon and John 
Galloway (Provident Life and Accident); 
memorials, Sig Bjornson (State Auto). 


Life Agency Management Ass'n: The 
following were elected to the executive 
committee at the 128th school in agency 
management held recently in Chicago: 
Frank Antorbus (Lincoln National), 
Frank Crum (New York Life); Thomas W. 
Hyland (Northwestern Mutual Life); 
Dustin Miller (Penn Mutual Life) and 
Russell H. Price (State Farm). 


The school director was Brice F. Mc- 
Euen, director of schools for the associa- 
tion. 


The largest number of graduates in the 





26 years of the formal training program 
received degrees this year. With comple- 
tion of the final school, August 6, in 
Chicago, 529 men will have graduated 
from this year’s schools for managers and 
one, the first, for assistant managers. 
Graduates since the beginning of the 
schools now total 6,857. 


Life Ins. Advertisers Ass'n: At the an- 
nual meeting the following officers were 
elected: chairman, Grace McGuigan (Penn 
Mutual); secretary-treasurer, Helen Mc- 
Laughlin (Penn Mutual); program and 
arrangements, William B. Elton (United 
States Review) and _ publicity, George 
Turner (Fidelity Mutual). 


Life Underwriters Ass'n of the City of 
New York: The association has moved to 
new quarters at 237 Madison Avenue. 

Bronx Branch: The following officers 
were elected at the annual meeting: presi- 
dent, Howard M. Miller, CLU (Pruden- 
tial); administrative vice-president, An- 
thony J. DeMaio (John Hancock); public 
relations vice-president, James F. Genesse, 
Jr. (Prudential); educational vice-presi- 
dent, Victor Lurie (Prudential); member- 
ship vice-president, Phillip Rubin (Metro- 
politan) and Edward E. Grigg (John Han- 
cock), secretary-treasurer. 

Brooklyn Branch: The following officers 
have been elected: president, Morris M. 
Besso (Metropolitan); administrative vice- 
president, George A. Simmons (Phoenix 
Mutual); educational vice-president, 
Arthur H. Bikoff (Aetna Life); member- 
ship vice-president, Edward C. Dohse 


(Continued on the next page) 





Association Notes—Continued 


(Prudential); public relations vice-presi- 
dent, Murray S. Klein (Metropolitan); 
and secretary-treasurer, Maurice Blond 
(Mutual Trust Life). 


Long Island Branch: The following offi- 
cers have been elected: president, Kermit 
L. Upgrove (New York Life); adminis- 
trative vice-president, William F. Gildea 
(Prudential); public relations vice-presi- 
dent, Walter J. McDonald (Continental 
Assurance); educational vice-president, 
Gerald D. Good (Equitable); secretary, 
John J. Pitfick (Metropolitan) and treas- 
urer, James F. Toal (Massachusetts Mu- 
tual). 


Life Underwriters Ass'n of Hawaii: 
Harry B. Mathweson (Pacific National 
Life) was elected president at the annual 
meeting. Other officers elected are: Brown 
Watananbe (Manufacturers Life) vice- 
president; Tom Masaki (American Mu- 
tual) treasurer and Clarence Uyechi (Sun 
Life) secretary. 


Life Underwriters Training Council: 
John T. Coggins, Jr. has been appointed 
training assistant, and will work with 
Pasquale A. Quarto, director of training, 
in the preparation of textbooks and other 
training materials. 


National Sales Executive Ass'n: Karl 
Ljung (Jefferson Standard Life) has been 
elected a national counsellor. 


policy changes 


Aetna: Life Affiliated Cos: Substandard 
life insurance coverages have been ex- 
tended to include a 10 year term plan. 
The rate of interest used in discount- 
ing premiums paid in advance has been 
increased from 2% to 214%. 
Bankers Security of New York: Ex- 
tended benefits accident and _ sickness 
are being offered to qualified groups 
through franchise group policies. The 
supplemental policy extends the period 
of indemnity to lifetime for accident, and 
an additional 5 years for sickness. 


Boston Mutual: This company has added 
a double protection to 65 policy to the 
Modern Policy series. Occupational rat- 
ings have been reduced or eliminated in 
many cases. 


Colonial Life: Practically all occupa- 
tional ratings have been reduced for new 
business. In some cases the company is 
considering reductions on old policies. 


Connecticut General: A new under- 
writing program for non-professional 
pilots has been announced. Many such 
pilots may now have full coverage at 
$2.50 per $1,000. Student pilots will be 
eligible for full coverage at $5 extra 
per 1,000. Aviation extra premiums will 
be reduced on endowment forms matur- 
ing in twenty years or less. The com- 
pany will continue to issue policies with 
exclusion riders where desired. 


Continental Assurance: Underwriting 
rules for diabetics have been liberalized. 
Diabetics are now acceptable only three 
months after treatment is started, sub- 
ject to an additional extra premium. 
Coincident with this reduction the min- 
imum age limit has been reduced from 
20 to 18, and electrocardiogram and chest 
X-ray requirements have been eased. 


Equitable Society: This company is 
issuing an Adjustable Whole Life Policy 
with a minimum of $10,000. The policy- 
holder has the options of paying up or 
maturing the policy at contractual pre- 
mium rates. At age 55 (or later register 
date) the insured may increase premiums 
either to pay up or mature the policy, 10 
years later. The contract is not preferred 
risk and may be written substandard. 
Sample original premiums are as fol- 
lows: Age 25, $17.46; age 35, $23.41; age 
45, $33.28 and age 55, $50.31. 


Guardian Life: This company is of- 
fering a preferred risk paid-up at sixty. 
Minimum issued is $10,000. At age sixty 
the policyholder may continue paying 
premiums to mature the policy as an 
endowment. The policy is issued ages ten 
to fifty. 


John Hancock: This company has written 
group creditor life insurance for a mutual 
fund plan of United Accumulative Fund. 


Life of Virginia: New group annuity 
rates have been announced based on the 
company’s 1954 annuity table with 3% 
interest and 6% expense provision. The 
rates are applicable to single premium 





INVESTIGATE . 


Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


Coupon and Return Premiums 


OUR Financial Strength 


Now in 25th year 





cecescee seoceeee covccees Me OP Ve 


OUR Agents and General Agents 


Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 


Testimonials from our policyholders 


Capital and surplus—$1!,525,000.00 
$118.21 of assets for every $100.00 liability 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 


Excellent territory available in California, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


Colorado, 





Idaho, 





W. J. LAIDLAW SR., President 


FORT WORTH 


Originators of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 
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America 


INCOME 
1943—$4,262,556.00 


$45,000,000.00 


Except Nine 


OF ILLINOIS 





UNITE with UNITED 


Fastest Growing Company of Its Kind in 


Here's the Record: 


1945—7,361,535.00 
1947—12,691,135.00 


1949..17,796,175.00 
1951—22,653,709.00 


1953—38,390,145.00 


Estimated Income for 1954— 


Company Licensed in All States 


UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 























group annuity policies and to annuities 
purchased by funds under deposit admin- 
istration policies. The minimum fifty 
lives required has been discontinued, and 
a charge will be applied where premiums 
are less than $15,000. 


Manufacturers Life: Retention limits for 
standard cases up to age fifty-five have 
been raised from $150,000 to $200,000. 
The company will retain at least $100,000 
on any acceptable risk. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ratings have 
been extended on term plans other 
than renewable term. Disability waiver 
will be considered on a rated basis on 
some classes of medically impaired lives. 
The company has reduced extra pre- 
miums and increased retention limits for 
civilian aviation risks. The conversion 
periods for certain term plans have also 
been changed. 


Mutual Benefit: This company has 
announced changes in the underwriting 
of war risks. Applications for insurance 
without a war rider generally will be 
considered from company agents. A new 
limit of $25,000 applies to the following: 
Commissioned officers over 30 with non- 
combat administrative duties and no 
immediate prospect of overseas duty; and 
(unchanged) males 18-26 not veterans 
and with no basis for permanent defer- 
ment, and older males likely to be sub- 
ject to service. A new limit of $10,000 ap- 
plies to enlisted men with no immediate 
prospect of overseas assignment; alerted 
draftees; reservists; National Guard; and 
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student at military, 
Guard Academies. 

An increase in the insurance limits, 
from $300,000 to $400,000 has been an- 
nounced. The new limit applies to ap- 
plicants between the ages of 29 to 45 who 
are insured standard. 


naval, and Coast 


Mutual of New York: Premiums for 
new immediate life and refund annuities 
at most ages have been reduced. Re- 
duction is greater at the lower ages, 
lessening with increase in age. In a few 
cases there are increases at very high 
ages. Premiums are now based on 214% 
instead of 2%. 


National Fidelity: This company is now 
issuing group term life for select risks. 


New York Life: Branch offices may now 
pay death benefits to $20,000, grant policy 
loans to $5,000, and pay dividend de- 
posits to $2,000. 


Northeastern Life: A new paid-up at 
65, minimum $5,000, has been _ intro- 
duced. This company’s policies are non- 
participating. 


Provident Mutual: This company is 
offering a jumping juvenile policy, Provi- 
dent Estate Builder. For New York only 
it will be issued on a return premium to 
age ten basis. 


Sun Life: This company will now con- 
sider substandard up to 500% and says it 
has materially reduced extra premiums 
on all substandard risks. 


West Coast Life: A new “All-in-one” 
accident and sickness policy has been in- 
troduced making available new and 
broader coverages under several options. 
The available benefits are contained in 
one policy form, and benefits elected by 
the policyowner are indicated on a 
schedule printed on the policy face. The 
new policy will be issued in combination 
with any form of life, term or endow- 
ment insurance as well as annuity con- 
tracts other than single premium. 


sales 


Bankers National: Ordinary business for 
the first six months was up 14% over 
the same period last year. 


Bankers of lowa: New paid-for business 
in June was $20,814,652, a new monthly 
record. 


Business Men's: New paid-for business 
for June was $22,238,596, up 29.2% over 
June 1953. Insurance in force at the end 
of June was $770,684,615. 


Central Standard: Production for the 
first six months was up 12% over the 
same period last year. 


Colonial Life: The first six months new 


ordinary production was up 22% over 
the same period in 1953. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Sales—Continued 


Connecticut Savings Banks: Ordinary 
applied for in June was $256,600, and 
for the first six months was $1,746,850 
as compared with $1,442,500 for the first 
six months of 1953. 


Continental Assurance: New business 
for the first six months was $45,312,807 
as compared with $39,036,842 for the first 
six months of 1953. Insurance in force 
at the end of June was $2,693,251,590, an 
increase of $298,353,652 over June 30, 
1953. 


Equitable of lowa: Paid-for business for 
June was $12,032,790, up 12.5% over 
June 1953. 


Federal Life: New paid-for business in 
June was $6,000,000, up 20% over any 
other single month. Insurance in force 
stood at $201,418,121 at the end of June. 


Franklin Life: Insurance in force in- 
creased by $110,000,000 in the first six 
months of this year. 


Great-West Life: New business written 
for the first six months was $197,000,000 
more than written in any full year before 
1948 and 7% ahead of the same period 
in 1953. Insurance in force at the end 
of June was $2,532,000,000. 


Jefferson Standard: Six months sales 
were $85,280,925, a gain of 6.2% over the 
same period in 1953. Life insurance in 
force at the end of the first six months 
was $1,282,862,797. 


Massachusetts Mutual: New business for 
the first six months was $225,038,000 
ordinary and $45,924,000 group. This was 
a new six months record, ordinary was 
up 16.2% over 1953. Insurance in force 
at the end of June was $4,120,628,000. 


Occidental of California: New ordinary 
for the first six months was $327,091,749; 
group, $124,077,442. Insurance in force 
increased by $196,857,798 to a total of 
$4,779,284,818. 


Mutual of Omaha: New business for the 
first six months was up 9% over the first 
six months of 1953. Insurance in force 
at the end of June was $1,290,000,000 as 
compared to $1,244,941,079 at the end of 
1953. 


National Life: New business for the first 
six months was up 45% over the same 
period in 1953. Insurance in force now 
exceeds 83 million dollars. 


National of Vermont: New paid-for busi- 
ness for the first six months was $85,417,- 
517, up 14% over the same period in 
1953. 


New England Mutual: New business for 
the first six months was $219,100,000. 
Insurance in force increased by $132,- 
600,000 to a new high of $3,783,000,000. 


New York Savings Banks: Ordinary 
business for June was $2,046,414, and for 
the first six months was $12,072,046. In- 
surance in force on June 30 was $220,- 
649,970 for ordinary and $28,272,150 for 
group. 





year. 


Not bad going, is it? 


Edwin W. Craig 
Chairman 





NOW 16th... 


The ranking of companies published re- 
cently by The National Underwriter shows 
this Company moved up one place during 
1953 to become the 16th largest, based on 
total life insurance in force. 


As a matter of fact, . . we were the only 
company among the top thirty in the 
United States to improve its ranking last 


The NATIONAL LIFE and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Eldon Stevenson, Jr. 


ity). 


years, and 


President 








Northwestern Mutual Life: Sales for 
the past 12 months ending May 31, 1954 
were up 2.5% over the previous 12 
months period. 


Republic National: Life production for 
June was $29,158,888, up 83.2% over 
June 1953. 


Reserve Life: Assets as of June 30, 1954 
were increased $2,185,457 to reach a total 
of $33,566,108. 


Southland: New paid-for business for the 
first six months was $84,488,557, an in- 
crease of 39% over the first six months 
of 1953. Insurance in force at the end 
of June was $838,348,314. 


Southwestern: Paid-for business for the 
first six months was a record $87.532,191, 
a gain of $3,413,716 over the correspond- 
ing period last year. Insurance in force 
at mid-year was $1,114,066,812. 


State Farm Cos: Net premiums written 
in the first six months were $105,002,000, 
up 15% over the same period in 1953. 


Sun Life of America: The general agency 
department paid for 58% more produc- 
tion in the first half of this year than 
in the same period in 1953. 


Universal Life and Accident: July was 
the largest single month’s production in 
the company’s history. Industrial insur- 
ance written was $3,612,000 and ordinary 
was $828,000. 


Agents! Do You Want -- 


¥ Large Commissions 
¥ Steady Renewals 
¥ Standard Policies 


(rates and provisions competitive with 
every old line legal reserve life com- 
pany in the U. S.) 


¥ Special Policies 
(three of them sure-fire best sellers.) 
¥ Established Territories in the 
South 
Y Brand New Territories in 
Missouri, 
Florida and Oklahoma 


¥ A Sound Company 


($127 in assets for every $100 of liabil- 


Kansas, Texas, 


National Equity Life has operated in the South for 31 
is now expanding into Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Florida and Oklahoma. 
This may mean unusual opportunities for you. 

Write today for full information. 


NATIONAL EQUITY LIFE INS. CO. 


Little Rock, Arkansas 


R. D. Lowry, Pres. 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
Proudly Salutes Its Agency 
Force for Outstanding Success 
In Affording the Public the 
Opportunity of Financial 
Independence and Life Time 
Security Through Life 


Insurance. 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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Four Motors of Success—from p. 31 


In addition to the three motors 
of Desire, Confidence and Action, 
is the fourth and most important 
motor of all—Conviction! A man’s 
convictions are his basic and funda- 
mental feelings and beliefs, and are 
a part of his very being! There are 
three great convictions a life un- 
derwriter must have: 


1. He must have a conviction that 
life insurance is the best property in 
the world. The value of life insur- 
ance as property is well known to all 
of us. Yet, we sometimes grow stale 
in our appreciation of it, and we 
must rekindle our enthusiasm. We 
must contemplate its many unique 
advantages and personally subscribe 
to it with all our hearts! 

(a) We must buy plenty of insur- 
ance ourselves! In order for a man 
to really and truly have a conviction 
on the value of life insurance, he 


must own plenty of it himself. I 
started out to sell insurance in Los 
Angeles the second day I hit town 
and I had never sold insurance be- 
fore. But I had eleven life insurance 
policies in nine different companies ! 
Not very large policies, but a fairly 
respectable total at that, considering 
my income. No one could shake my 
belief that life insurance was a good 
thing to buy. I would almost lit- 
erally fight with a man who ques- 
tioned the value of life insurance! I 
had found it the only way I could 
save any money. I had found that I 
could spend any surplus money I had 
without feeling guilty, since I had 
a fairly decent insurance program. 
I had the satisfaction of knowing 
that if I died, none of my friends 
could say that my wife was forced 
to go back to her folks! In short, 
I had the strength of a powerful 
conviction that nothing could take 
the place of life insurance. Without 








Primary Markets 
for Insurance Stocks 


The First Boston Corporation has been a major factor in 
maintaining primary markets in insurance company stocks 
for more than 22 years. Our 7 offices inter-connected by 
private wires assure you of quick, accurate, up-to-the- 
minute bid and ask quotations from source markets 


throughout the country. 


FIRST 
CORPORATION 


New Yorx Boston 
PHILADELPHIA 


Camapian amp Fornnion Bonps - 
Underwriter . 





Participation in the financing of a number of insurance 
companies complements our long trading experience and 
increases our ability to evaluate the investment merits of 
leading companies. From time to time, we issue special 
information bulletins on individual companies. 

Investors in insurance company stocks are invited to 
communicate with our nearest office. 


BOSTON 


San FRAnNcIsco 


Uniren States Government Securitizs 
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Bank anp Insurance Company Stocks 


Distributor . 
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this feeling, I would have surely 
failed! 

(b) We must be proud of our in- 
surance! I well recall how annoyed 
I was when an insurance man picked 
up my policies for an audit and kept 
them too long. I was so worried 
that I went to his office and got 
them! I prized my policies so much 
that I would almost fondle them! 
Long before I entered the business, 
I made up a chart to show how much 
they would be worth at the end of 
each year. I felt they were by far 
the best property I owned. [I stil! 
feel that way about them. 


(c) We must do a really fine job 
of programming our own insurance. 
It helps in two ways! It makes you 
more enthusiastic about your poli- 
cies and it also is the very best sell- 
ing device there is, as many men 
will testify! My own program and 
the list of my policies which I carry 
in my pocket diary have sold scores 
of policies for me. My enthusiasm 
for my own policies is contagious! 
(d) We must not impair our insur- 
ance. Many men lose the power 
and inspiration of their insurance 
policies by borrowing on them. One 
of the best potential life under- 
writers I ever knew never quite 
made it. I always thought one of 
the reasons was that he never did 
have his own policies in the clear. 
In order to save one or two percent, 
he would hock them af the bank, 
rather than do his financing other- 
wise. I’m sure it cost him thousands 
of dollars, since he lost his pride in 
his own insurance! A man’s life 
insurance should be his back-log, 
his final haven of refuge and his 
pride and joy! 

2. He must have a conviction that 
honest and intelligent effort is never 
lost! When a life underwriter really 
believes this, he will work with con- 
fidence and pleasure. He will not 
have the dreadful worry that plagues 
so many men who sell. He will be 
certain that he will be rewarded for 
his efforts. This is a wonderful feel- 
ing! To foster this attitude, here are 
three suggestions: 

(a) Adopt the “piecework philoso- 
phy” of life insurance selling. A 
little reflection will convince any 
man that his work may be broken 
down into a certain number of neces- 
sary activities. These might be con- 
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tacts, interviews, new names secured, 
and cases prepared. By assigning 
a value to these units of work ac- 
cording to the average income 
earned, he can soon develop the feel- 
ing that he is not paid for sales, but 
for the performance of the activities 
that produce sales. This is a healthy 
feeling for a salesman, as all can 
testify! 

(b) Concentrate your attention on 
the means and not the end! The 
results will come automatically, if 
aman really determines to do a good 
job on the work that produces the 
results. A supreme conviction in 
the inevitable rewards of persistent, 
intelligent work makes a man strong. 
He is not disturbed by occasional 
failure. He knows that in the long 
run, he can’t miss! Calvin Coolidge 
gave us a wonderful statement on 
the power of persistence when he 
wrote: 

“Nothing in the world can take 
the place of persistence. Talent will 
not do it: nothing is more common 
than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius 
is almost a proverb. Education will 
not; the world is full of educated 
derelicts. Persistence and determi- 
nation alone are omnipotent. The 
slogan ‘press on’ has solved and will 


always solve the problem of the hu- 
man race.” 


With such a conviction, a man may 
work with the serene certainty that 
he will come out on top! 


No Higher Calling 


3. He must have a conviction that 
there is no higher calling than that 
of a life underwriter! The results 
of a life underwriter’s work are so 
dramatic that it is easy to build up 
an irresistible conviction that, in- 
deed, ‘“‘there is no substitute for life 
insurance.” Every one of us can 
call to mind instances where life in- 
surance was the one and only reason 
that little families were held to- 
gether, children educated, businesses 
saved and older people permitted to 
retire in comfort and dignity. 

A young advertising man was 
killed in a plane crash. A wife and 
two children were left behind. What 
happened? A few weeks previously, 
he had bought an additional $15,000 
of insurance, quite against his will! 
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But the life underwriter wouldn’t 
take “no” for an answer! Purely 
and simply as a result of this pro- 
gram, the mother and her little son 
and daughter remained together, 
and they grew up in the splendid 
home and church atmosphere where 
they had lived. Why was this? It 
was simply because a good life in- 
surance man had a conviction that 
the young father should increase his 
protection for his family! 


One day, a young chap and his 
brother had a chance to buy a small, 
but promising, business. They had 
to raise $1,000 each, before night. 
The two life insurance policies that 
this young fellow owned secured 
the money for him. Today, this 
company is the largest of its kind 
in Seattle and worth many hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. This man 
takes great delight in telling the value 


of life insurance—why shouldn’t 
he?! 


Typical of Thousands 


These two stories are typical of 
literally thousands that might be 
told! Yes, indeed, a good life under- 
writer need defer to no man when 
his work is measured by the good it 
does for humanity in general and the 
individual in particular! We all like 
to think that the world may be a 
better place as a result of our stay 
here. Most men must look to 
Church and community work to 
satisfy this urge. But life under- 
writers, who likewise may do their 
part in such worthy organizations, 
are in their daily work performing 
a service second to none! 


It is up to us to keep these four 
great engines in top working order! 
With them at the peak of their 
power, we will be driven with a 
force that will send us to heights 
beyond our fondest dreams! 


We must supply these four mo- 
tors—Desire, Confidence, Action 
and Conviction—with the gas of en- 
ergy and vitality. We must lubricate 
them with the oil of human kindness 
and friendliness. Finally, we must 
fire them with the spark of white- 
hot enthusiasm. 


Then the results are inevitable— 
success is assured! And when the 


final roll is called, our records will 
fill our friends and families with 
pride. Our work will live on in the 
lives of those we serve! Grantland 
Rice expressed it admirably in his 
poem, “The Record”: 


“When the game is done and the 
players creep 

One by one to the League of Sleep, 

Deep in the night they may not know 

The way of the fight, the fate of the 
foe. 

The cheer that passed and applaud- 
ing hands, 

Are stilled at last—but the Record 
stands. 

“The errors made, and the base hits 
wrought ; 

Here the race was run! There the 
fight was fought ! 

Yet the game is done when the sun 
sinks low, 

And one by one from the field they 
g0; 

Their day has passed through the 
Twilight Gates, 

But the scroll is cast—and the 
Record waits. 

“So take, my lad, what the great 
game gives, 

For all men die—but the Record 
lives.” 


BENEFITS PAID 


AMERICAN FAMILIES __ received 
$377,515,000 from their life insur- 
ance companies in May, bringing to 
$2,060,061,000 the aggregate of such 
payments since the start of this year, 
the Institute of Life Insurance re- 
ports. 

The five-month total compares 
with $1,873,582,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1953, most of the 
increase being in payments to living 
policyholders. 

Death benefit payments in the first 
five months of this year were $863,- 
637,000, some $31,000,000 more 
than a year ago. This was a reflec- 
tion of the greater insurance in force 
and not an increase in death rates 
among policyholders. 

Payments to living policyholders 
in the five months of this year were 
$1,196,424,000, or 58% of total pay- 
ments. This year’s “living” benefits 
were nearly $156,000,000 more than 
a year ago. 
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“People must 

feel before 

they see... when . 
this happens they are + reused to action!” 


WASHINGTON'S significant words strike home 
to the man who feels and as a consequence sees 
—now is the time to act, in order to provide 
himself a profitable future. We have opportuni- 
ties in the rich region west of the Mississippi 
for the type of man geared to general agent 
Information about yourself will be 


capacity. 
held in strictest confidence. 


National Reserve's present one hundred and 
fifty-eight million dollar organization is moving 
ahead in a tremendous expansion development. 
information without 


Send now for detailed 
obligation. 


Write W. E. MOORE, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka. 
H. O. CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. of the Board. 
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NEWSE 
NOTE 


Low Cost Policy 


Fidelity’s new low cost policy, the Fidelity 
Special, has created a remarkable sales record 
since its introduction several months ago. 


l 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


This policy, written $15,000 minimum, carries 
a very low cost with low premiums, 
substantial dividends and high cash values. 


It has raised a large number of normally 
$10,000 sales to $15,000 or more. Thus far, 
$23,400 has been the average... 
combined with Term Riders, the average has been 
much higher. Written sub-standard as 
well as standard . . . commission rates the same 
as for the Company’s regular Ordinary Life. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





JOINT COMMITTEE 


A JOINT COMMITTEE representing 
the investment company business 
and the field forces of the life insur- 
ance business has been appointed by 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and the National As- 
sociation of Investment Companies. 
The twelve man committee, six rep- 
resenting each organization, will 
study areas of mutual interest and 
concern and will develop a program 
designed to increase mutual under- 
standing of the operations, objectives 
and services of each business. 

It was decided that the joint com- 
mittee should, at the outset, consist 
only of representatives from the 
NALU and from the investment 
companies, but that in early stages 
of cooperation formal consultation 
with life company representatives 
might be desirable. 

Representatives of the NAIC on 
the Joint Committee will be: 
Dorsey Richardson, Chairman of 
Nat’l Ass’n of Investment Com- 
panies and Vice-President of Leh- 
man Corporation, 
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Harold K. Bradford, President, In- 
vestors Mutual, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Robert E. Clark, Vice-President, 
Calvin Bullock Company, New 
York. 

Morris M. Townsend, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Axe-Houghton Funds, Tarry- 
town, N. Y. 

Henry T. Vance, Partner and Coun- 
sel, Vance, Saunders & Company, 
Boston. 

Charles M. Werly, Trustee of George 
Putnam Fund of Boston. 

Edward B. Burr, Director of Public 
Information, Nat’l Ass’n Ins, Com- 
missioners. (ex officio) 


Those representing NALU on the 
Joint Committee will be: 
Benjamin D. Salinger, President, 
New York State Ass’n of Life Un- 
derwriters, N. Y. C. 
David B. Fluegelman, Past Presi- 
dent of the Nat’l Ass’n of Life 
Underwriters and Chairman of the 
Committee on Group Insurance, 
[ae Fe, 
Lester O. Schriver, Managing Di- 
rector, Nat’l Ass’n of Life Under- 
writers. 
Merle G. Summers, Boston. 


Stanley J. Lonsdale, Bridgeport. 

William D. Davidson, Chairman of 
Nat'l Ass’n of Life Underwriters 
Committee on Public Information, 
Chicago. 

Wilfrid E. 
Relations, 
derwriters 


Jones, Director of Public 
Nat'l Ass’n vf Life Un- 
(ex officio) 


SPECIAL TAX PROGRAM 


A TWO DAY PROGRAM for those 
whose professional activities require 
familiarity with the 1954 Revenue 
Code has been announced by the 
Practising Law Institute, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. The 
sessions will be held at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in that city on Friday an: 
Saturday, September 17 and 18. 

The Friday program will cover 
partnerships; problems of individ- 
uals, including life insurance and 
annuities ; income taxation of trusts ; 
estate and gift taxation ; and practice 
and procedure. On Saturday, the 
program will deal with taxation of 
corporations and the operating pro!)- 
lems of businesses. Tuition fee for 
the full program is $25, or $12.50 
per day. 
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Life Insurance Buildings by Arthur 
O. Angilly, A.I.A. 

With many companies consider- 
ing enlargement or modernization 
of existing offices or construction 
of new home office buildings, and 
with the rapid growth of most life 
insurance companies pointing to- 
wards even greater action in this 
sphere in the next few years, this 
book should be of particular value. 

In recent years a premium has 
been placed tipon efficiency in home 
office operations because of the in- 
crease in business and the rise in 
labor costs. With due regard to 
construction costs themselves, build- 
ing arrangement, layout and equip- 
ment can do much to keep down the 
cost of constructing buildings. Build- 
ings that are designed and con- 
structed for efficient operation can 
also be built in such a way as to 
reflect the historical stability of the 
business and its forward looking 
outlook. This book reports on the 
most modern features of home office 
building design and _ engineering. 
Some of the topics considered are 
the building program, construction 
costs, design consideration, selection 
of the site, the architect and the con- 
struction itself. Details are given on 
all of these general topics so as to 


PUBLICATIONS 


smooth the way for the company 
planning a home office construction 
program. 

111 pages: $7.50 per copy plus 
20¢ postage and handling charge. 
Available from Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 110 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Data on Selected Life Insurance Com- 
pany Stocks. 

Prepared by a corporation which 
for many years has been a major 
factor in maintaining primary trad- 
ing markets in life insurance com- 
panies stocks, this booklet contains 
information on the stocks of eleven 
selected companies. 

It is prepared for informative pur- 
poses only and is not to be used or 
considered as an offer to sell, a solici- 
tation of an offer to buy, or an offer 
to buy any security. 

The companies treated are the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, The 
Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
America, The Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company, the Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance 
Company, the Continental Assurance 
Company, the Franklin Life Insur- 
ance Company, the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life Insurance Company, the 
Kansas City Life Insurance Com- 


pany, The Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, the Monumental 
Life Insurance Company and The 
Travelers Insurance Company. 

51 pages. Available from The 
First Boston Corporation, 100 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y., and 
from other offices of the corporation 
in leading cities. 


30 Years on the Firing Line by Lester 
O. Schriver, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. 

This is an inspirational book of 
experiences which should prove of 
great value to life underwriters. 
Paper-bound, it is easy to read and 
will be of interest to both experi- 
enced and newer men in the field. 

$2.00 per copy. Published by The 
Insurance Field, P. O. Box 1164, 
Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


CORRECTION 


In our August issue we reviewed 
the 1953 Medico-Actuarial Mor- 
tality Charts published by Graphic 
Chart Service, P.O. Box 342, Bos- 
ton 1, Massachusetts. The price of 
these charts as listed in the review 
was in error. The correct price is 
$100 per copy. 
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Market for Insurance—from page 65 


relationship to disposable income as 
it had in the 20’s (1929), it would 
have been 35% higher than it was. 
That would have meant $8.7 billion 
more sales.” 


In terms of markets, almost 25% 
of families in the U. S. do not own 
any life insurance. Policyholders 
are paying premiums equal to 3.5% 


of their incomes before taxes, which 
is about one-fifth smaller than in 
1946 when the rate was 4.3%. I 
suggest that these comparisons 
should make us view life insurance 
growth with something less than 
complacency. 


We are serving an American pub- 
lic that has been on the greatest 
buying splurge in history and it has 
resulted in a greatly increased level 
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UNITED OF OMAHA’S 


It's the plan that's being advertised in national 
magazines reaching millions of American families. 
It's the plan that helped United of Omaha break all 
records with the largest single day's business in 
its history. For complete information write today 
to Agency Department, United of Omaha. 
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of consumption. It, in part, reflects 
the real increase in the standard of 
living. But by now most of the 
urgent needs have been filled and we 
are getting into a replacement kind 
of market or perhaps one where 
slight additions are demanded. We 
have gone from a situation of no 
television set to that of one television 
set, and now we are worried about 
17 inch vs. 21 inch or that extra 
table model to keep peace in the 
family (and color TV is around the 
corner). It is one kind of a demand 
for a car and an entirely different 
one for the latest model. 


The very urgent, the very dra- 
matic, the very pressing demands for 
what are known as consumer dura- 
bles has fairly well subsided. We 
are confronted with a more sophisti- 
cated and a more sensitive market. 
Life insurance has much more ap- 
peal in this kind of market. The 
recently released “Preliminary Find- 
ings of the 1954 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances” tells some interest- 
ing things about consumer inten- 
tions. These Surveys are conducted 
by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in coopera- 
tion with the Survey Research Cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. 

Let me cite the concluding para- 
graph of that report: 


“As in several other years, the 
1954 Survey of Consumer Finances 
inquired into investment preferences 
of consumers with incomes of $3,000 
or more in the preceding year. Each 
of these consumers was asked the 
wisest thing to do with money not 
needed for expenses! whether to 
put it in a savings account, to buy 
Government savings bonds, to in- 
vest in real estate, or to buy common 
stock. Answers obtained suggest 
that the shift in preference toward 
risk type assets that had gone on 
from early 1949 to early 1952 was 
reversed during 1953. Both govern- 
ment savings bonds and _ savings 
accounts were more popular at the 
beginning of 1954 than a year ear- 
lier among all income groups asked 
this question. This was the first 
rise in consumer preference for sav- 
ings bonds reported in these postwar 
surveys. Some decline in preference 
for both types of risk assets (real 
estate and common stock) appears 
to have taken place during 1953, 
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but it was much greater for real 
estate than for common stock.” 


This suggests that an accelerated 
merchandising campaign is in order. 
It means that dollars are being with- 
held from current spending and not 
being put into so-called risk assets. 
Consumers are looking for assets 
wherein the emphasis is upon cer- 
tainty of return. To me this spells 
life insurance. 


The life underwriter has the chal- 
lenging and rewarding task of get- 
ting the prospect to value insurance 
protection so highly that it will have 
a high priority in his schedule of 
savings. And I would add that the 
underwriter must continue to use 
his influence with the prospect and 
thus have him maintain this priority. 


It is interesting to speculate on 
some of the likely reasons for the 
developments in our economy and 
society. I feel that the blend of na- 
tionality groups that is our popula- 
tion, existing in a political order 
which emphasizes the role of free- 
dom, provides the basis for our 
advances. Our material growth has 
been due in great part to the role 
of science and the use of scientific 
methods of study and action. Don- 
ald B. Woodward, formerly vice 
president for research at Mutual Of 
New York, and I contributed an 
article to the CLU Journal of March 
1953 describing the impact of sci- 
ence on life insurance. Some of 
what follows is presented in greater 
detail in that paper. 


Advances in Science 


I feel that the potential for our 
industry is tied closely to the ad- 
vances in science. Some of these 
developments have been at work for 
decades but they have sharply ac- 
celerated in recent years. These 
advances have influenced the ways 
in which man makes his living, 
where he makes it as well as the 
social environment of himself and 
his family. 

As science made agriculture more 
productive, people were freed in 
greater numbers to go to town and 
produce other goods and services 
that people want. This urbanization 
of the population has had a tremen- 
dous influence in expanding the mar- 
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ket for life insurance. The city 
resident is clearly dependent on a 
cash income, and must plan for its 
continuation at least in part, in the 
event of his death, his retirement or 
his disability. 

The lengthening expectation of 
life of an increasingly urban dwell- 
ing population has prolonged the 
period for which payroll extension 
must be planned. It is now more 
likely than not that a worker will 
live some years beyond retirement— 
the American wife will outlive her 
husband—more children will live 


through the period of need for col- 
lege education. 

The vast rise in income and com- 
mensurate rise in the standard of 
living has increased the level of 
daily costs. The luxuries of yester- 
day have become the necessities of 
today. Provision for beneficiaries or 
for old age in the framework of to- 
day’s concept of necessities requires 
much larger amounts than in the 
days of the “simple” life. 

From the standpoint of the field 
underwriter, the number of pros- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Market for Insurance—Continued 


pects in a field underwriter’s work- 
ing area is renewed in a never-end- 
ing flow. Over a period of a few 
years there are far more new pros- 
pects than the total population at 
any given time, or so the evidences 
of growth over time would suggest. 
The movement of business, the free- 
dom to look for and find another 
job elsewhere, and the emotional 
attractions of change combine to 
cause Americans to go from place 
to place, to expose themselves and 
their needs to many field under- 
writers in many places. 


If People Went to the Doctor 


There is more scientific knowledge 
available than is being used. If peo- 
ple went to the doctor regularly and 
did faithfully what he suggested— 
hetter health and longer life would 
follow. 


Scientific research has no concept 
of maturity. Every major scientific 
development sets new horizons. Our 
whole approach to the problem of 
old age, for example, may in our 
lifetime be radically altered. The 
American economy is conducive to 
scientific discovery and its use as 
probably no society ever before has 
been. The American public wants 
the newer and better product and 
method, and will reward those who 
can produce them. 


The Role of Innovation 


Ours is a dynamic industry and 
the role of innovation will be a vital 
one in the years ahead. The future 
of our industry will be greatly in- 
fluenced by factors wholly within its 
control. To me one of the most sig- 
nificant is the recognition of and ac- 
ceptance of a basic philosophy which 
will include means and ends. I 
would like to repeat two statements 
our company president, Louis W. 
Dawson, made in his annual message 
to our policyholders: 


“One purpose of this (emphasis 
on new development) is to increase 
the volume of new business which 
will help to reduce the cost of insur- 
ance protection for all policyholders. 
A second purpose is to spread the 
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benefits of insurance protection to 
the largest possible number of peo- 
ple, on the best possible terms, and 
at the lowest possible cost.” 


He went on further to say: 


“We intend to continue our investi- 
gation of possible new coverages, 
and of new approaches to special 
markets, because we feel strongly 
that private insurance companies can 
do the best job of meeting the pub- 
lic’s changing needs and demands. 
If private companies continue to 
maintain that progressive point of 
view, there should be no excuse for 
further intrusion by the government 
into the field of insurance.” 


To meet the challenge of the fu- 
ture, the industry will need to con- 
tinue to select and train the best 
available field agents, to adjust the 
product to the demand, and to em- 
phasize the story of life insurance 
to the American public through the 
best available media. This will be a 
program of progress in the tradition 
of the private enterprise system. It 
will have as its keystone the life 
insurance salesman. 


C.L.U. EXAMINATIONS 


HE C. L. U. examinations given 
Se June 9, 10 and 11 of this 
year were taken by 3177 persons at 
one hundred forty regional centers 
on the campuses of colleges and 
universities throughout the nation, 
Hawaii, and two special military 
centers. 

Forty persons participated in the 
grading, the major part of which 
was done in Philadelphia. Outstand- 
ing life insurance men and college 
professors serve on the grading 
panels. The passing ratio for all 
examinations written was 69.2 per 
cent, as compared to 66.5 per cent 
in 1953. 

C.L.U. examinations continue to 
be taken on the installment plan, and 
there is evidence that the plan of 
taking one examination per year is 
becoming more popular. Only ten 
persons took the entire series of five 
examinations this year, while 2425 
persons took one examination only. 

There were 464 candidates who 
would have completed the series if 


they had passed all the examinations 
taken. Actually 397 persons did 
complete the series and they join the 
ranks of the 5177 who completed in 
previous years. This total, plus an 
approximate 7000 persons who have 
credit for one or more examinations, 
indicates that over 12,500 under- 
writers have demonstrated their 
knowledge and capacity in C.L.U. 
study. 


Experience Qualifications 


In addition to meeting the age, 
moral character, educational and ex- 
aminational requirements, a candi- 
date for the C.L.U. and the C.L.U. 
Associate designations must have at 
least three years of satisfactory life 
insurance experience. The C.L.U. 
award is made to persons whose 
experience qualifies on the basis of 
life insurance sales and_ service, 
managing, training or supervising 
those engaged in life insurance sales 
and service, or college and uni- 
versity teaching of life insurance 
The C.L.U. Associate designation 
is available to persons whose ex- 
perience is in the nature of life 
insurance company administrative 
activities or activities closely related 
to life insurance. 


Credentials of the 397 candidates 
who completed the examinations this 
year will be reviewed by the Col- 
lege’s Registration Board*in the near 
future to determine if the experience 
requirements for the particular di- 
ploma the candidate is seeking have 
been met. Announcement of those 
who are to receive diplomas will be 
made about September 3. 


Conferment exercises of the Col- 
lege will be held in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts on September 22, at a joint 
dinner meeting of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters and the 
American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Subsequently, special 
presentation exercises will be held 
in most communities under the aus- 
pices of Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tions and C.L.U. Chapters, at which 
the presentation of diplomas will be 
featured so that as far as possible 
every successful candidate receives 
in his own community appropriate 
public recognition of his achieve- 
ment. 
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AETNA LIFE Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Discount Rate Increased 


An increase from two to two and one-half per cent 
in the rate of interest used in discounting premiums paid 
in advance has been announced by this company. The 
new rate went into effect August 1. 


AMERICAN BANKERS Insurance Company 


Waco, Texas 
Absorbs Eastern Insurance Company 


All outstanding business of the Eastern Insurance 
Company, Charlotte, North Carolina was reinsured by 
the American Bankers Insurance Company effective 
July 31 following acquisition of stock control by the 
latter company. 

The Eastern was licensed on November 4, 1952 with 
capital of $100,000 and contributed surplus of $50,000. 
Operations were confined to the writing of accident, 
hospitalization and accident and health insurance poli- 
cies in the State of North Carolina and premium volume 
was reported to be about $1,000,000 annually. 


ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN of 


Kansas, Newton, Kansas 
Sanatorium Sale Upheld 


The State of Kansas last month lost its suit to recover 
$110,000 it paid to this fraternal society for a hospital 
building under an agreement arranged by C. Wesley 
Roberts former Republican National Committee chair- 


man. The suit was initiated by the attorney-general dur- 
ing 1953. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Staff Advancements 


The Board of Directors of this company at a meet- 
ing on July 26 made the following advancements in the 
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official staff:. Merrill R. Tabor now is vice president 
and secretary, Albert L. Hall is vice president and gen- 
eral counsel and Elgin R. Batho is research actuary. 


CALHOUN LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


Absorbs Newberry L. & H. 


The Newberry Life & Health Insurance Company, 
Newberry, South Carolina has been absorbed by this 
company which took over all business and personnel. 

The Calhoun, incorporated under the South Carolina 
laws, was licensed and began business January 25, 1954 
with $100,000 capital and a similar amount of surplus. 
Its affairs are directed by Robert H. Lovvorn, president, 
who has been active in the life insurance business since 


1941, 


CAVALIER LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


New Company 


This company, formed under the sponsorship of 
Commercial Credit Company, was licensed June 22 with 
$300,000 capital and $500,000 surplus. Business will 
be confined to credit life coverages developed in con- 
nection with the financing activities of the parent com- 
pany. Management is headed by Henry L. Van Horn, 
who also is president of Cavalier Insurance Corporation 
which writes property coverages on financed automo- 
biles. 


CHRISTIAN FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Waxahachie, Texas 
New Company 


The company, incorporated under the laws of Texas 
on May 18, was licensed June 25 with a paid-in capital 
of $50,000 (par value $10 per share) and contributed 
surplus of $46,346 after payment of organization ex- 
penses amounting to $3,654. The company is now in 
process of increasing its capital to the full authorized 
amount of $100,000. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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CHRISTIAN FIDELITY LIFE—Continued 


Organized by a large group of individuals who, with 
few exceptions, are members of the Assemblies of God 
churches, the company was formed to provide funds for 
education and benevolent institutions connected with 
the churches. The by-laws provide for a donation to 
such institutions equal to 20% of each stockholders divi- 
dend. 


The usual forms of ordinary life insurance are be- 
ing issued on the non-participating plan. Management 
of its affairs is directed by Ralph L. Swallow, executive 
vice president, who has been associated in the life in- 
surance business for about twelve years, most recently 
as assistant secretary of the State Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Fort Worth, Texas. Other officers of 
the company are; President, Reverend A. C. Bates; 
secretary-treasurer, Klaude Kendrick; medical director 
Norman L. West, M.D. and actuary Frank Oshlo. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


ADB Liberalization 


Early last month the company announced the liberaii- 
zation of its accidental death benefit for ordinary poli- 
cies. 


Such benefit may now be continued in full force even 
though an insured may be receiving the disability waiver 
of premium benefit under the same policy. Provision 
has also been made for the refund of any proportionate 
premium applicable to a period after the date of termina- 
tion. In addition the company will cancel the exception 
in the old accidental death benefit clause regarding the 
payment of a claim resulting from intentional injuries 
inflicted by another person and recognize the result of 
such death as accidental death payable under the double 
indemnity provision. 


CONTINENTAL Assurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
Stock Split Proposed 


A special meeting of shareholders of this company 
will be held September 20 to vote upon a two for one 
split in the outstanding shares by a change in par value 
from $10 to $5 each. Approval of this change will raise 
the number of outstanding shares from 650,000 to 1 - 
300,000 leaving the amount of capital unchanged :t 
$6,500,000. 


Subject to approval of this change, directors declared 
an extra cash dividend of $0.20 per share on the new 
stock, payable December 2 to holders of record Noven:- 
ber 18. Directors also declared the regular cash div - 
dend of $0.50 per share on the old stock, payable Se)- 
tember 30 to holders of record September 16. 
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DELTA Insurance Company 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Incorporated 


This company was chartered under the laws of North 
Carolina on July 7, but no license has as yet been issued 
by the North Carolina Insurance Department. It is ex- 
pected that the company will specialize in the writing of 
credit life and credit accident and health insurance on 
borrowers patronizing the Aetna Loan and Finance 
Company, a small loan agency which is owned by the 
Royal Management Company. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York, N. Y. 


Ninety-Fifth Anniversary 


The Society, third largest life insurance company and 
fifth largest corporation in the country, celebrated its 
95th anniversary on July 26 at a banquet at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Some 3,500 field force representatives and 
other personnel from every state in the Union, who 
were in New York for the three-day anniversary con- 
ference, attended. 

Since its establishment in New York City on July 26, 
1859, The Equitable Society has paid to policyholders 
and their beneficiaries more than $8,854,884,000, nearly 
$1,600,000,000 more than its present assets of $7,262,- 
340,000. Insurance in force stands at $21,000,000,000. 


FARMERS NEW WORLD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Washington 


Stock Purchase Offer 


The Farmers Underwriters Association has offered to 
purchase additional shares of the company’s stock at $37 
each if presented before September 15. The offer is 
limited to the first 10,000 shares deposited but the As- 
sociation reserves the right to accept more than this 
number at the same price should it so desire. 

On March 3, 1953, the Farmers Underwriters As- 
sociation purchased 60,000 of the 113,450 outstanding 
shares of the company at $34 per share and subsequently 
an additional 5,651'%4 shares were acquired at $25 each 
by private negotiation. The current offer was made as 
the Association desires to increase its ownership to not 
less than 66%% of the outstanding shares. 


FARMERS AND TRADERS Life Insurance 
Company, Syracuse, New York 


Mutualization Program Approved 


At a special stockholders’ meeting held July 19th, the 
proposed mutualization program was approved. The 
mutualization price per share is $1,000 on a deferred 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Sixtieth Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$188,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
... The Company also holds over $82,000,000 
in Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,500 and Insurance in force 
is over $220,000,000 . . . The State Life offers 
splendid Agency Opportunities—with liberal 
contract, and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


* 
THE STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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IS OUR MOST IMPORTANT ASSET 


Programming is O. K. for some 
agents, and many of ours, but more 
than 75% of our Apps come from one 
of eight unusual Union .Life package 
sales, designed especially for effi- 
cient, one-interview selling to qualified 
prospects. 

The pa are colorfully illustrated . 

easy to use . + foolproof, with built-in rates, 
on binding receipt, 
bank draft authorization and blank check. No 
wonder our men are making more money than 
ever before ... they have sales equipment 
second to none on all phases of needs selling. 





OPERATING 
TERRITORY 
+ Truly a World 
of Opportunity 


ALABAMA, ARIZONA, ARKAN- 


HOMA, TEXAS, AND UTA 


FRANK WHITBECK, C.L.U., VICE-PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF ACENCIES 


UNION LIFE 6 Z KB 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS ELMO WALKER, PRESIDENT 


head in clouds 


feet on ground 


Ok, we'll admit it: we’ve got 
our head in the clouds. Call us 
idealists, if you will, but we believe 
that only quality business is worth 
going after. Only quality business 
gives the policyholder his money’s 
worth, makes a living for the under- 
writer, builds a sound volume for 
the home office. Judging by Ameri- 
can United Life’s sales records, this 
ideal is paying off in a big way. 

But that’s only half the reason for success. American 
United also manages to keep its feet firmly planted 
on the ground. Its sales tools, sales training programs 
and technical advice are geared to individuals with a 
view to making the most of each man’s own abilities. 

American United’s ideal size makes all this possible: 
being big enough to be big* and yet small enough to 
retain the all-important personal touch. 


*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 
AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


FARMERS AND TRADERS—Continued 


payment plan; $200 when the stock is deposited; and 
not to exceed $100 on January Ist each year, with 3% 
interest on all unpaid balances until paid in full. 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


New President 


Spencer R. Keare has been elected president succeed- 
ing L. D. Cavanaugh who continues in the service of 
the company as chairman of the board and chairman of 
the finance committee. 

The election coincided with the celebration of Mr. 
Cavanaugh’s fortieth anniversary with the company 
which he joined on August 10, 1914. He was named 
actuary and assistant secretary in 1915; vice president 
and actuary in 1923; executive vice-president and actu- 
ary in 1931 and president in 1939. Following the death 


_of Mr. Hamilton in 1952 he was also elected chairman 


of the board. 

Mr. Keare joined the company in August 1936 and 
his major attention has been given to agency operations. 
He became assistant superintendent of agents in 1939, 
superintendent of agents in 1946 and in the same year 
he was elected executive vice-president. 


GREAT NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
Official Change 


R. N. Lewis has been elected vice-president and 
agency director to succeed C. E. Gaines who resigned 
to become associate director of the Institute of Insur- 
ance Marketing at Southern Methodist University. 


GREAT WEST Life Assurance Company 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Waiver Rates Reduced 


On August 1, 1954, new rates for the waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefit became effective for all regular 
and preferred risk plans of insurance. 

For male lives the new basis produces rates that are 
substantially lower for all ages. In the case of female 
lives the decreases are even more substantial owing to 
the fact that the standard rate for females is now only 
one and one-half times that charged for male lives, in- 
stead of twice as much as was the case on the previous 
basis. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, New York, New York 


Settlement Dividends 


Adoption by the company of a system of settlement 
dividends on life and endowment policies terminating 
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after premiums have been paid for fifteen years or more 
has been announced by President James A. McLain. 

A settlement dividend will be payable on death claims 
as well as on matured endowments and surrenders. 
Policies changing from premium paying to paid-up life, 
endowment or extended term insurance will receive the 
settlement dividend when premiums stop instead of hav- 
ing payment deferred until the policyholder’s death or 
until the policy matures or expires. Settlement divi- 
dends, which will be effective in 1955, will be related 
to the regular dividend due on the policy during that 
year and will be determined by multiplying the regular 
dividend by a factor based on the plan of insurance, 
issue age and duration. 


INTERNATIONAL WORKERS Order 
New York, New York 


Reinsured by Continental Assurance 


Plans for transferring the life, health and accident 
insurance of the society to the Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago, have been approved by the insur- 
ance department. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Assets Hit Billion Mark 


The nation’s “billion dollar club” received a new 
member in July when the company passed the billion 
dollar mark in assets. At the end of July the company’s 
total assets stood at $1,004,085,000. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 
New Coverages 


The company has added six new coverages to benefits 
written under its standard group medical, hospital and 
surgical policy. 

Four of the new coverages have been taken from the 
company’s major medical group plan and may now be 
written with its standard group plan. Coverages include 
the following benefits with certain prescribed limita- 
tions: malignancy treatment; physical therapy, X-Ray 
and radium treatment; prosthetic appliance; special 
nurse; prescriptions ; and specified disabilities, referred 
to as “dread disease” coverage. 


PENNSYLVANIA MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Reinsured 

Effective July 31, 1954 the business of the company 
was reinsured by Western and Southern Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati. Control of the company had been 
acquired by the latter interests in May of this year. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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American Life Convention tor 48 years has 
worked tor the advancement ot the lite insurance 
business as a social and economic service. 

In cooperation with other lite insurance 
organizations, ALC promotes public confidence 
and mutual understanding among home 

offices, field torces, and policyholders. 

Life ot Georgia and other member companies 
benefit greatly trom ALC’s leadership in research 
and study ot the lite insurance business. 
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Paseaeseess 


through 


POLICY 
COMPARISONS! 


FACTS about all ma- 

jor life companies . . . 

FACTS that help you 

make sales-clinching 

comparisons on the 
spot! 

@ Now you can show your policies in the best 
possible light under any comparison! The 
COMPEND is loaded with policy, rate, divi- 
dend and other data. 

@Here are all the facts you need so often in 
selling—in the most comprehensive in- 
surance handbook ever published! 

You may be able to order through your home 
office and save. 
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BEHIND. YOUR'L 


{ 
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*879,940,036 


they all know the best place in Cleveland 


“ Hotel Cleveland, sir?” 


Whether you arrive by train, 
plane or car, the friendliest place 
to stay is Hotel Cleveland, 

in the heart of the city . 

directly connected with Union 
Passenger Terminal. 





NO ROOM CHARGE 
FOR CHILDREN 
UNDER 14 WHEN 
REGISTERED WITH 
AN ADULT. 


SONNABEND OPERATED HOTELS 
Distinguished American Landmarks 
CHICAGO: Edgewater Beach Hotel 
BOSTON: Hotel Somerset 

NEW YORK CITY: Ritz Tower Hotel 
CLEVELAND: Hotel Cleveland 
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Liberty National field representatives 
are carefully trained to survey the needs 
of their insurance clients and are in a 
position to make available the many 
forms of protection offered by the 
Company. To them and their associates 
must go the credit for an outstanding 
achievement in 1953 — an increase of 
$57,401,784 in insurance protection in 


force to a new high of $879,940,036! 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
FRANK P. SAMFORD, PRESIDENT 
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COMPANY REPORTS—Continued 


RIO GRANDE NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 


Expanding 


The company recently acquired all the industrial and 
accident and health business of the Guarantee Reserve 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Collins, Colorado, and 
through this acquisition its operations have been ex- 
panded to four additional states namely: Arizona, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Wyoming. The business ac- 
quired represented industrial life insurance in force of 
slightly more than $21,000,000 and accident and health 
premiums of over $900,000. 

The Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company con- 
tinues in active operation and has retained all of its 
ordinary and paid up life insurance business. 


STANDARD LIFE Insurance Company of Indiana 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
New Minimum Policy 


The company early last month introduced to its field 
force and the public a new $10,000 minimum face 
amount retirement policy. Named the “Golden Years 
Policy,” it provides insurance protection to age sixty- 
five and at that time the policyholder has a choice of 
several options including two different retirement in- 
comes for life. The premium quoted for age 35 is $36.00 
per $1,000 face amount. 


TEACHERS Insurance & Annuity Association of 
America, New York, New York 


Progress of CREF 


Assets of the College Retirement Equities Fund 
reached $10,099,758 at the end of its second year of 
operation on June 30, which compares with assets of 
$2,870,193 on its first anniversary last year. 

CREF, the first retirement fund to develop a variable 
annuity based on common stock investments as a hedge 
against inflation, was established in 1952 to serve the 
college world as a separate, non-profit corporation op- 
erating in conjunction with Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association of America (TIAA). The latter 
Association funds the contributory retirement plans for 
colleges and universities throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mutualization Completed 

All of the outstanding shares of stock have been 
turned in and cancelled and the company is now coni- 


pletely mutual. 
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Tell your client or prospect that his earn- 
ing power is his chief asset. 


Tell him he can protect himself against 
loss of income if disabled through acci- 
dent or sickness. 


Then tell him how an M. I. I. C. Non- 
cancellable and Guaranteed Renewable 
Disability policy will round out his entire 
insurance program and provide funds on 
a guaranteed basis to restore income lost 
through disability — a policy that insures 
with the certainty of life insurance. With 
such a policy he profits. 


IN 


HE PROFITS .. . aud 00 do you! 


And you profit, too. For not only does 
an M. I. I. C. Disability policy provide 
you with another highly-important and 
attractive type of insurance to sell, but it 
actually creates more life insurance sales. 
It opens up a new field of opportunity 
which you, as a progressive insurance 
counselor, will not want to overlook. 


M. I. I. C. Non-cancellable Disability 
Insurance gives you a fine chance to ren- 
der greater service and to increase your 
own income. Start now. The field of 
non-cancellable disability coverage 
beckons you. 


Let us send you full information 


NON-CANCELLABLE « GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
DISABILITY INCOME PROTECTION 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 654 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Massachusetts 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





C.L.U. QUESTIONS—from page 79 


session of the property as long as he 
is not in default. 

In most states, where the debtor is 
in possession under either a chattel 
mortgage or a conditional sales con- 
tract, he has the power to transfer 
to a bona fide purchaser a title free 
of the creditor’s interest, unless the 
agreement is duly recorded. 

Under both types of agreement the 
creditor has the right to re-take pos- 


session if the debtor defaults. The 
right of the creditor to sell the se- 
cured property and apply the pro- 
ceeds toward the satisfaction of the 
debt is controlled by statute in most 
states. In the case of a chattel mort- 
gage, it is sometimes necessary to 
obtain a court order in order to fore- 
close on the property. 


QUESTION 5. 
“A,” who is married and the 
father of 3 children, has been 
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Efficient management plus carefully chosen 


and trained personnel have combined to main- 
tain the sound and consistent growth of Cen- 


tral Life over the last 58 years. 


As a result, one of the most modern office 
buildings in the midwest is now under con- 


Central Life offers ambitious 
Life Underwriters and General 
Agency minded men... 


A STRONG COMPANY 
GENEROUS COMPENSATION 
EFFECTIVE TRAINING 
EXCELLENT TERRITORY 


struction and will soon house the company 
which has established this enviable record. 


“Where QUALITY is the Keynote” 
CENTRAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY ® Des Moines 6, lowa 


operating a dry goods store as a 
sole proprietorship for several 
years. The business has a net 
worth of about $50,000 and con- 
stitutes the principal asset in 
“A’s” estate. “A” has $20,000 
of life insurance payable directly 
to his wife as primary beneficiary. 
In an effort to preserve the busi- 
ness as a going concern, “A” has 
directed in his will that the store 
be left to his youngest child, a 
son, to be operated by the execu- 
tor until the son is through col- 
lege and in a position to take over 
the business. The son is now 12 
years of age. There are business 
debts of $15,000 and personal 
debts of $12,000, including a 
mortgage on the home. 


(a) In the event of ‘“A’s” 
death, would his personal credi- 
tors be entitled to payment out of 
the assets of the business con- 
cern? Explain. 


(b) If the executor accepts the 
appointment, will he be required 
to continue the business? 


(c) If the executor should in- 
eur losses in the operation of 
“*A’s” business, would he be per- 
sonally liable for such losses to 


(1) trade creditors, for credit 
extended since ‘‘A’s” 


death? 
(2) heirs of the deceased? 


(d) What difficulties might be 
encountered in the plan which 
“A” has set up? Explain. 


Answer to Question 5. 


(a) In the event of “A’s” death 
his personal creditors would be en- 
titled to payment out of the assets 
of the business. 


A sole proprietorship is not a 
separate entity. Where a person dies 
owning a sole proprietorship, in con- 
trast with an interest in a partnership 
or a corporation, his personal credi- 
tors and his business creditors are 
treated alike in the distribution of his 
assets, except to the extent that they 
may hold security. 


“A” lacked the power to deprive 
his creditors of their rights by a di- 
rection in his will that the store 
should go to his child. Claims of 
creditors precede rights of heirs. The 
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law requires a man to be “just be- 
fore he is generous.” 


(b) Although an executor has the 
privilege of renouncing his appoint- 
ment if he does not wish to assume 
the responsibilities and risks entailed 
by operation of the business until the 
son is old enough to take it over, he 
would be required to comply with 
the terms of the will if he accepts the 
appointment. The court having juris- 
diction over the settlement and ad- 
ministration of the estate could, of 
course, relieve the executor of his 
particular responsibility in this re- 
spect and there may even be a statute 


that would have some bearing upon: 


his powers and duties with regard 
thereto. But otherwise the executor 
would be expected to use due care 
and diligence in carrying out the 
testator’s intentions. 


(c) (1) If the executor should in- 
cur losses in the operation of “‘A’s” 
business he would be _ personally 
liable to trade creditors for credit ex- 
tended since “‘A’s” death ; but, in the 
absence of fault on his part, he could 
obtain indemnification from “A’s” 
estate. In some jurisdictions, stat- 
utes may relieve the executor of per- 
sonal liability in this situation. 


(2) The executor would not be 
liable to the heirs of the deceased 
unless loss resulted from negligence 
or misconduct on his part. 


(d) The following difficulties 
might be encountered in the plan 
which “A” has set up: 


(1) Creditors may force the liqui- 
dation of the business. 


(2) There may be insufficient 
liquid assets to continue to run the 
business or to provide for “A’s” wife 
and family. 


(3) “A’s” wife may elect to take 
against the will. 


(4) The named executor may be 
unwilling to handle the business, and 
therefore refuse to accept the ap- 
pointment. He may be unqualified, 
he may die, or he may manage the 
business just long enough to acquire 
valuable business information and 
then enter a competitor’s business. 


(5) .Due consideration has not 
heen given to the needs of the 2 
older children. 


(6) The youngest son may have 
no desire to run the business, he may 
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Implements 


FOR SUCCESS ! 





The unusual opportunities that are made possible by 
National Old Line's Program of Expansion 
provides the Bonner Kidd Agency, Inc., with all the 
IMPLEMENTS FOR SUCCESS in the building of 


a highly successful Agency. 


Agency Offices: 





IT PROVIDES ... 


Palmetto Building 
Greenville, S. C. 


Bonner R. Kidd, 
Agency Manager 


Insurance in force 
In excess of 


$135 ,000,000.00 


National OW Line. 


Insurance Company 
Lytle Roch, Arkansas 


FEDERAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVES 


Have A Special Coverage Te Offer— 


THE SECURED INCOME PLAN 


NON-CANCELLABLE GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 
SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT DISABILITY INCOME 


HOSPITAL BENEFITS 


DISMEMBERMENT BENEFITS 
NATURAL DEATH COVERAGE 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


* Also a complete line of Life and A & H Policies .. . 
Hospitalization Policies . . 


a3 3 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 


. Group Insurance. 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Strong ‘Pru 4 (72 S444 eC 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


L. D. CAVANAUGH, President SPENCER R. KEARE, Executive Vice President 





be unqualified, or he may die before 
he gets through college. 

(7) It may be necessary to have 
a guardian appointed for the son if 
the father should die while the son 
is still a minor. 


SALES BY STATES 


NortTH DAKOTA showed _ the 
greatest rate of increase in ordinary 
life insurance sales in June with 
Wyoming second and Iowa third, 
it is reported by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
which has analyzed June sales by 


states and leading cities. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 
2% in June, compared with June, 
1953, while North Dakota sales 
gained 28%, Wyoming 24% and 
Iowa 20%. 

For the first six months, with na- 
tional ordinary sales up 5% from 
the year before, Arizona led with 
an increase of 18%, with Iowa in 
second place, up 15% from the cor- 
responding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston 
showed the greatest rate of increase 
for June, with a gain of 9%. De- 
troit was next, with purchases up 
4%. 
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Engineered to Endure 


The century-old Horseshoe Curve was 
engineered carefully and is maintained 
expertly. So too, a Baltimore Life 


Famous Horseshoe 
Curve near Altoona, 
Pa., where the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad has 
crossed the Alle- 
ghenies since 1852. 


x we 


Baltimore Life serves 
Altoona, Pa. and 
vicinity through its 
Altoona District 
Office at 1402 Twel!th 
Avenue. 

Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Insurance Program is engineered for 
the long ‘“‘pull” and revised when 
necessary to service properly the policy- 


holder and his family. 


The Baltimore Life INSURANCE CO. Established 1882 
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EDITORIAL 


Dividend and Related Actions 

Editors’ Corner 

ED aa iieie 606000606 sesenbec'eseeuesgeeseed July 
Insurance and Mutual Funds 


Life Insurance Stocks 

Leading Companies 1953 

Open Season 

Revision of Section 213 

Signs of Progress 
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MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Basic Approach, A—-Dr. 8. 8S. Huebner 
Better Job, A—Louis W. Dawson 
Breaking the Age Barrier—Karl W. Anderson 
Business Insurance Agreements—Harry S. Redeker 
Coinsurance in Social Insurance—S. Gwyn Dulaney 
Curing Management Ills—W. N. Mitchell 
Disability and the Insured—Ralph H. Blanchard 
Executives’ Health, The—Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider 
Government’s Role, The—Ray D. Murphy 
Increasing Competition—J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
Internal Review Code of 1954, The—Meyer M. Goldstein .. 
Investment Portfolio, The—R. B. Patrick . 
Legal Spotlight—O. D. Brundidge (monthly) 
Life Insurance Investments—Churchill Rodgers 

May 18, July 25, Aug. 25 
Major Medical Expense—Morton D. Miller Jul 
Mortality Trends——-Edward A. Lew 
Mortgage Market, The—Henry H. Edmiston 
Non-Cancellable Trends and Outlooks—Richard H. Morse .. 
Non-Can is The Answer—Alfred W. Perkins 
Occupational Underwriting—Morris Pitler 
On The Right Track—George W. Warnecke ‘ 
Post Claim Underwriting—D. B. Alport ..... santiceseukeens A 
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MONTHS 


Physician and Accident Prevention, The 
George M. Wheatley, M.D. 

Spirit of Management, The—William Breiby 

Tax Revision Bill—Meyer M. Goldstein 

Washington Viewpoint, A—EHugene M. Thoré 

Welfare Funds—Alfred J. Bohlinger 


Sept. 7 


OFFICE METHODS 


Annual Statement, The—Joseph R. Glennon 
Around the Office—Guy Fergason 

Audits and Controls—Harry W. Kenney 
Better Client Service 

Booklets 

Centralized Hiring—Frank J. Canfield 
Examination of Companies—William J. Davey 
Faster Claim Adjustment 

“Horse and Buggy” Letters 

How to Allocate Time—Guy Fergason . 
How to Analyze Methods—Guy Fergason 
How To Be Objective—Guy Fergason ... 
How to Delegate Duties—Guy Fergason .. 
How to Simplify the Work—Guy Fergason 
How to Sit—H. Ben Williams, Jr. .......... 
Management Development—John S. Clarkson 
Microfilm Predictions—George L. McCarthy 
Modern Aids to Office Efficiency 

Office Equipment Directory 

Premium Billing—G. A. Ecklund 
Responsibility Accounting—I/rving L. Wood 
Too Simple ?—Robert Savage 

Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow—Frank L. Rowland 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 
Activating the Average Agent—Ben F. Hadley 


Building A Sales Organization—Harold J]. Weir Apr. 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (monthly) ..Sept. 7 
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C.L.U. 
Part A—Life Insurance Fundamentals 
Part B—General Education 
Part B—General Education (Cont.) 
Part C—Law, Trusts, and Taxes 


Four Motors of Success—Hugh S. CLL a 


How Far Can a Frog Jump—Guy D. Doud 
Ideas That Sell—P. W. Stade 

It’s My Business—Karl Bach 

Longer Term Outlook, The—Z. A. Roberts . 
Love Writes It—Howard Riordan 


Market for Insurance, The—James J. Hubbard . 
Underwriter is a Salesman, The—William H. Harrison 
Why Agents Become Ex -Agents—Robert McKee Smith 


Write Your Own Ticket—A. Jack Nussbaum 


uestions & Answers—American College 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Accident and Health Developments 


Company Developments 


Conventions Ahead 


Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


Letters to the Editor 


Life Sales 

New Publications 
Policy Changes .... 
Reports on Compani 
Sales P 
New Directors 


. Sept. 


COMPANY REPORTS—(From April 1954) 


Aetna Life, Hartford 
(Officers Promoted) 
(Discount Rate Increased) 
American Annuity Life, Lansing 
(New Company) 
American Bankers Ins. Co., 
(Absorbs Eastern Insurance Co.) Sept. 95 
American General Life, Houston 
(Delaney Promoted) 
American Guaranty Life, Portland 
(Company Declared Solvent 
American Investors Life Ins. 
(Appointed Vice President) 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(New Medical Director) 
Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
Newton, Kans. 
Sept. 95 


May 111 


(Sanatorium Sale Upheld) 
Austin Life, Austin 
(Promoti ons) 

Bankers Life, Lincoln’ 
(Executive Promotions) 
Bankers National, Montclair 
(Declares 5% Dividend) Jul 

Beneficial Standard Life, Los Angeles 
(New Vice President) July 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 
(Staff Advancements) ........... Sept. 95 
Boston Mutual, Boston 
(New Board Chairman) Apr. 103 
Calhoun Life, Columbia 
(New Company) Apr. 103 
(Absorbs Newberry L. & H.) -Sept. 95 
California-Western States, Sacramento 
(Sale Opposed) 103 
(Stock Purchase Offer Withdrawn) . oo 91 
Capital Life, Columbia 
(Reinsured) Aug. 79 
Cavalier Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, era, 
(New Company) Sept. 95 
Central National Life, Omaha 
(New President) Aug. 79 
Christian Fidelity Life Insurance Co., 
Waxahachie, Texas 
(New Company) S 
Citadel Life, Charlotte 
(Correction Notice) 
Colonial Life, East Orange 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
(ADB Liberalization) 
Columbia nett Life, Houston 
(New Company) 
— Life, "Weshitusten 
New Company) 
Commercial Benefit, Phoenix 
(Revises Charter) ...............June 91 
Connecticut General, Hartford 
(Executive Promotions) pr. 
Connecticut Savings Ranks, Hartford 
(Adds New Agency Bank) 
(New Director) 
Continental Assurance, Chicago 
(Flects Officers) 
(Stock ~< B Proposed) 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
(New Vice-President) 
Delta Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. 
(Incorporated) 
Durham Life, Raleigh 
(Official Changes) 
Eastern Life, New York 
(Offer to Purchase Stock) 
(Elects Vice-President) 
Equitable Life, Washington 
(Bailey New Act uary) May 111 
Equitable Society, New York 
(95th Anniversary ) Sn eT Sept. 97 
Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(Package Plan) 
Farmers New World Life, Seattle 
(Stock Purchase Offer) 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Mutualization Program Approves) 


Sept. 97 

(New President) Sept. 98 
Federal Life & Comments. ne Creek 

(New Directors Elect Apr. 104 
Fidelity Interstate Lite, “pnitndetptin 

(New Company) 
Fidelity Mutual Tite, Philadelphia 

(Elects New Actuary) pan, 104 
General American, St. Louis 

(Walter W. Head Dies) ..... -....dune 91 


Federal Life. Chicago 
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Gibraltar Life, Dallas 
(Executive Promotions) 
Great National Life, Dallas 
i eee Sept. 98 
Great Southern Life, Houston 
(Increases Capital Stock) 
(New Officers) Apr 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) . Jane 91 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(Waiver Rates Reduced) 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions 
—, Savings Life, 
(New Vice-President) 
Guaranty Union Life, Beverly Hills 
(Industrial Business Transferred) 
May 111 
(Executive Promoted) June 92 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Hearing Held) 
(Superintendent Upheld) 
(Settlement Dividends) 
Home Life, New York 
(Cameron Retires) J 
International Workers Order, New York 
(Reinsured by Continental Assurance) 
Sept. 99 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New Promotions) 
(Actuarial Dept. Reorganized) . 
Kenesaw Life & Accident, Marietta | 
(New Company) 
Liberty Life, Greenviii 
1 sconstruction on 0. Started) .Apr. 105 
ife of Georgia, Athenee 
mio New Officers) June 92 
Life Insurance Co. of N. A., Wilmington 
(Title Changed) June 
Life Underwriters, ery =~ 
(Changes for 1954 Life eports) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Assets Hit Billion Mark) 
Mercantile Security Life, Dallas 
(King Elected Vice-President) 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(Releases Annual Statement) . 
(New Vice-President in Canad ont 
New Director) 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus 
(Enters Accident & Sickness Field) a 


Aug. 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock ge 
(Elects New President) 
ee Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 
(New Company) 
(New Company) 
Mutual Benefit Life. Newark 
(To Move Farm Investment ied ) 


Mutual Life of New York, New York 
(Insurance for Smaller Groups) . 
National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Health & Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures A & H Business) 
National Life, Montpelier 
(New Agency Vice-President) ~~ 106 
(Promotions) June 93 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
Nebraska National Life, Lincoln 
(New President) 
New England Mutua!, Boston 
(New Vice-President) ne 
New World Life Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Changes Name) . July 69 
New York Life, New York 
(Elects New Vice-Presidents) ....May 112 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 81 
North American Life, Chicago 
(Promotes Office rs) 
Ohio State Life. Columbus 
(Tones New President) 
(Collecting Premiums Through 
Banks) 
Oil_ Industries Life, Houston 
New Company) 
(Now Writing New <= a ees 
Pacific Matsa, Los Angeles 
(Offer R 
(Mutualization Approved) 
(Old Stockholders Suit) 


..July 68 


. Aug. 80 
.-Apr. 106 


r. 106 
-June 92 


June 93 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Appoints Actuary & ncmeeemaad” 
a 


fay 112 
Patriot Life, New York 
Aug. 82 

(Elects &xecutive Vice-President) 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(Guarantee Shares Sold) June 94 

(Reinsured) 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 

(Special Cash Dividend) 
Plymouth Mutual Life, Philadelphia 

(New Company) May 113 
Postal Life, fen Yor 

(Sells Home Office Building) aed 113 
——o Bankers Insurance, Dallas 

(New Company) May 113 
Provident Mutual Life, sieepeenecaper™ 

West Promoted) Apr 
Prudence Life, Chicago 

(Now Legal Reserve) 
Prudential, Newark 

New Union Contract) 

(Limits Group Activity) 
Puritan Life, Providence 

(Bruce Promoted) May 113 


Reinsurance Company of America, Dallas 
(Change in Control) May 114 
Reserve Life, Dallas 
(New Vice-President) 
Rio Grande National Life, Dallas 
(Expanding) S 
Ryukyus Life, Naha 
(New Company) 
Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Abrahams Elected President) .. 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 
(Promotions) 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 
(New Administrative V. P.) 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Suit Filed) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Appoints New Vice-President) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Promotions) 
Southwest Indemnity & Life, ae 
(New Company) 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Gileoe. 
tocnnaper, Ind. 
(New Minimum Policy) Sept. 100 
Sunland Golden Life, Cisco 
(Change in Title) 
Sun Life, Montreal 
(Interest on Deposits) 
Superior Life, Florence 
New Company) .-Aug. 82 


Teachers Ins. & ponstts, New York 
(Progress of CREF) Sept. 100 


Union Casualty & Life, Mt. Vernon 
(Licensed in Louisiana) May 114 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 
(Appointments) 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Mutualization Completed) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
New Agency Vice-President) 
Union Standard Life, Houston 
(New Company) May 114 
United Insurance, Chicago 
(Elects Officers) May 115 
United Services Life, Washington 
(Elects New Officers) pr. 108 
United States Life. New York 
(Liberalizes Agency Contracts)...June 95 
Universal Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Carlson Blected Vice-President) .May 115 
Universal Life & Accident, Bloomington 
(New Company) July 70 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Dividend Scale) 
Western American Life, Reno 
(Company Sold) 
Western Fidelity Life, Fort Worth 
(Reinsures Professional TOMB) e000 
Western oo Life, Midland 
(New Com y) 
(Elects Vire- e-Bresident)” 
Woodmen Central, Linco 
(To Build New H. O. Building) oe 


Apr. 108 
r. 108 


-July 70 
May 114 
.-Apr. 108 


.-Apr. 108 
May 114 


..-Apr. 109 


5-4 95 
.June 96 


105 
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Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. .................- 19 
American National, Galveston, Texas .........c.ceecscececees 64 
American Reserve, Omaha, Neb. ........ hahaa teh eetetciwedeire 79 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 98 
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Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. .......-.ccceccccceees 23 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado .............ceeceescees 84 
ee: ee, , , cnccccey ess Vererticccicnevaes 31 
Bereharadt & Ce., Alvin, Detrett, Miata. ..ccccccccccsccccccsce 65 
OOGEh DOCSIS BEG, TOUON, BE. coc cccccsvcceccccesccoscssus 51 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .................. 65 
Brown Paper Cai, Ta Tn, BGmee, MAG. cccciccccccccceseccccs 42 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .................. 65 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Cal. ................. 93 
Cameels, Je., Teele TF... GHRGRGR, TE. cocccccccevccccccccccese 65 
Se, Sa, TE TH, BD deb cede cee sctesicnveevcvenen 102 
Comtral Standard Lite, Cifenae, T.. .nccccccesiccvscscvescccocse 58 
Se: Te, OSs PM, BOD Se eesbkcivscccesssccessecces & 
Chamber of Commerce, Daytona Beach, Fla. ..............-.++ 4 
COUP BO, Ss GD incon veins cee c dc ccccceteccccces 100 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. .............. 65 
Columbian National Life, Boston, Mass. ...........cccccccsees 22 
Comtamentnt Casmarty, Case, Bib. ocsceccccivsceccseccesvecsee 54 
Se I oe cc dcbcictccvecvovsciscceceus 91 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............ 65 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. .......0..-.eceecceceeee 8 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. .............++005 14 
Cquitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa .................+ 55 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. .......--ceeeeeeeceees 40 
ee ee ae eedetntcavevecacekecuenes 103 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..............ceeeeeee 90 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, Mass, ............--eseeeees 49 
First Boston Corp., The, New York, N. Y. ...........ecceeeces 88 
OD I I, Os, ov cb Cedeceeeerccscticacccccescie 3 
iis Wr I OI, oc ceddeescunycacsuaunes de uuceen 65 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. ...........ccccecccccces 26 
Es INS, MEY ann weWeswr wieeddeces ens sevrceetaeeey 96 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas .................2e00+ 82 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas ...............ceeecesees 82 
Great-West. Lite, Witigew, CamGn «2.5 ccccccsvccessescsecee 20 
Wie icy BO I BI oid kee ec cstawccemivivde cused 65 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 65 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York, N. Y. .......... ..... 12-13 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. ...... 44 
Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 78 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ................-... 17 
po OE a ee ee 75 
MERSCRND TASS, TAIN ONN BOB. 6's keicidinccdvccccctdscucecsede 30 
eer Rae, I, IG OE 6 co ai ci betececbdececbcicsesvoces 68 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ..................6. 100 
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RAGe Gar Cmeeny,, TIGNIGND, TOM. ioc occcesccssencccccicccee 18 
ee I BS ccs ceesidoceWesetesedesiveseseuece 99 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. .........ccccccccccscece 3 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. .............-.seee0s 101 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. .............. 6 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 2.2.02. .cccciccsccscce 57 
pO a a eee eee 96 
EE es HI, TEI, ove ccecccyccsccwsnccanestests 16 
Se Sy EE IS Be s. Rec cccwnewened sic cee tceesicc cece 107 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. ...............0..e00. 5 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .................. 86 
NE I Ss UE is. cereale 0:6, 010 010.0 ia ee bi ele eee enere 24 
Petia GES Tide, TAtie BOGE, BIE .. onc dccciiccccciccecevcvesve 103 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ...................05. 90 
Woleem amd Warren, Bt. Towle, Meso scccciccccccsceccccessecss 65 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. .............. Back Cover 
Se Se SE, BE, Ee wencscccccsccccascecsscsence 9 
Werth Ammerione EAts, CUsehee, TE. oacccicicciecccccceccssvccces s 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. ................+.- 62 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 66 
pOGSOMen Bee, Eee BUMS, CO. o5c cccccccccccscveeweseyeces 10 
es ee, ee cc cescstuedberteeiewegweesuacee 27 
CR Ba Bai PD, WHER oon civ se cdisivescetcccctetececess 78 
Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, TH. .........ccccsccccccseee 51 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ..............ceeeeceees 5 
Paml Rovere Eade, Werenster, Mass. ..ccccccccccsccccccccccces 102 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..............cccccccccees 42 
ee RE IIE, Oe Ee. adcttececccocecéanemameseedeecces 71 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. 79 
Recordak (Eastman Kodak Company), Rochester, N. Y. ...... 37 
Recordak-Verifax (Eastman Kodak Company) Rochester, N. Y. 36 
Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. .... 47 
Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ............eeeeeeeeeeee 64 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. .........seeeeeeeees 39 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ........cccccccccccccccccscecs 16 
Mate, TAGs, THAMRR, TORRE cic ce ceed ice teins cisievaeicices 70 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. ...............-..eee- 65 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ...........eeeeeeeeeeecerees 76 
State Farm Life, Bloomington, Ill. ............ Inside Front Cover 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ..........cccececcccccccecsecces 97 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........-esccecceecees 69 
Tiffany Stand Co., St. Louis, Mo. ...........cceeceeeeeeeveees 3 
Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. ...........-eeeeee’ , eee 65 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. ..............cceccceseess 88 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ................ 65 
Wry TN. Beem ROG BE. oc ccc cc cca csideiiccveerccsccese 98 
United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. ........cccccccccseccecscces 92 
United Imeurance, Chicago, Tl. ...cccccccccccccccccccccccsece 85 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ...........- eee eee eens 97 
Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................. 87 
Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. .......-.-eee eee ee eeee Re biased 48 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .........-eeeeeeee 65 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ...........+... 65 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .........+++ 65 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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52 
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T The C.L.U.’s income actually increases while he is 
preparing for exams! 


2 The typical C.L.U. earns a higher income after 
attaining his designation! 


3 He enjoys higher prestige among his associates and clients! 


4. He benefits from valuable associations with other successful 
life insurance people at the local C.L.U. chapter meetings... 
and from the informative material he regularly receives from 
the American College of Life Underwriters. 








A New England Mutual General Agent ANSWERS SOME QUESTIONS about 


the 28 Graduates of 
our 6th New Agents Training Class 





Meet the head of a 150-million-dollar New England 
Mutual agency — Wm. Eugene Hays, C.L.U., of Boston, . 9 999 
Massachusetts. From coast to coast life insurance men -_ May, 1947? Where are they today? 

of all ages call him ‘‘Gene”. When he was Director of 
Agencies for New England Mutual, Gene Hays in- . aos . ; 
augurated the company’s New Agents Training Pro- with other life insurance companies and are doin: 
gram. Mr. Hays said recently: ‘One of the most im- 
portant steps an agent can take towards a successful a —_- : 
career is to enroll in a course of study leading toward and are giving New England Mutual a lot of busines; 


the valuable C.L.U. designation.” every year. Twelve are still with us. 


**How about those 28 career-trainees who graduate:| 


Twenty-four are still in the business. Five are nov 


well. Seven went into general insurance brokerag: 





**How are those twelve getting along?’’ 


Five are now New England Mutual General Agent:. 
One has become an executive in our home office. Six 
of them are in personal production — getting great 
results and moving ahead fast. 


**What kind of a start did they make in the 
business?”’ 
In their first year, the whole class paid for $6,416,000 
worth of business. That’s an average of $250,000 per 


man — a good beginning. . 


**As they developed skill, how much better have 
they done?”’ 
Well, take those six still in personal production. Las 
year they sold $2,782,000 in the New Englan 
Mutual. That’s an average of $463,000 apiece. An 
even though one of them was on military duty ft 
half the year, he wrote over $200,000 for us. 


**‘Did that course end their formal training?’’ 


No, indeed. New England Mutual provides a whol 
series of courses to develop our agent’s proficiency 
These not only take him all the way to his C.L.U. - 
but keep on feeding his mind throughout his caree: 


m NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Bostor 





THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 





